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THE WAR. 


of the war as.a whole, and to say whether there has or 
has not been a, turn in the tide of fortune in favour of France. 


There can b+ no doubt that the Germans have been checked has given up all 


 stantly in mind. However impregnable Paris may be, and 


however anxious the provinces be to relieve it, Paris 
bs Letters have reached 

this week which seem to 
things—that Paris has begun to starving Paris 
hope of save itself. bie 


in their triur ohant and unimpeded progress through France. | real state of the present supplies of Paris is of course beyo 
ae been forced to abandon the project, if they ever the knowledge or calculation even of Parisians; and we in 


entertained it, of going southwards against Lyons. The Gari- 
baldians core et slight victory, and the Germans do not 
seem either able or desirous to do more than hold what na | 
had gained in Eastern France a fortnight ago. A large_Fre 
army is statiored somewhere near the Loire, with its men in a 
fair state of discipline, supported by strong positions, and able 
to operate without the secret of its intended operations being 
known to the enemy. This army has only fought once, but 
then Coulmiers was an indisputable success. It was but 
a small success, but it forced the Germans to act with 
much more caution and reserve than they had previously 
felt it necessary to employ. The service of outposts, 
which in the early days of the war was so scandalously ne- 
by the French, is now so well performed that the 
French know quite as much of what the Germans are doing 
as the Germans know of their movements. The German 
cavalry are as active as ever, but they are closely watched, 
and can move nowhere without finding an enemy ready to 
take advantage of every act of incaution. The news of 
Coulmiers has been received in Paris, and has given new life 
and spirit to the population. It appears, as M. Anout puts it, 
that after all there is such a thing as provincial France; and 
the Parisians, who thought themselves deserted, are now ready 
to co-operate with their deliverers if they see a fair chance of 


England can only make guesses at it founded on the fragmen- 
tary indications of the truth which can be gleaned from many 
descriptions. The salmi of rats at a tate restaurant 
which has been described so sly this week, as it appears 
to have figured at a breakfast by aac the Correspondents of 
several English newspapers met together, is very suggestive. 
There is meat still in Paris, but it must be very little. The 
fresh beef and mutton are not yet quite at an end, but 
there cannot be any great quantity of salt meat, and all that 
be said is that there are many thousand, horses still left 

ve. How many horses there are after the necessary number 
for the army have been reserved is wholly uncertain. The 
Government is sure to offer the public the solace of estimating 
this number at the highest possible figure that any one can be 
got to believe in. But the plain fact is that even now per- 
sons who have been accustomed to a meat dict daily can 
only get very little portions of horseflesh at very irregular 
intervals, Paris is not yet dying of hunger, but it has begun 
to die of the diseases which insufficient nutriment brings on 
or fosters. The death-rate has doubled since the 1st of Sep- 
tember. It is quite true that the bulk of Parisians never were in 
the habit of eating meat, although, when we speak of the poor 
not eating meat, we are apt to forget how much sustenance they 
derive from the adjuncts to bread which are various forms of 


being delivered. The great towns of the North-west still animal food. Fuel, too, has become deplorably scarce. But 
remain untaken, and the Germans are said to have been re- | in some sort of fashion Paris might, it may be guessed, live or 


ulsed in their last movement against Amiens, The army | for six weeks more, or even longer. 


But will it endure till 


of Kératry had apparently got far enough forward to hold | the last crust has been steeped in the last glass of wine? The. 
Dreux in force before the Germans knew where it was. The last accounts from Paris make us doubt this very much. 
French were soon driven out of Dreux directly the troops of | General Trocuv may or may not have wished to make a 


the Duke of MecKLENBURG came up in sufficient strength ; but | 


the Mobiles who held the town fought well, and there was 
nothing like a panic. The operatious of the French on the South 
and South-west of Paris are no longer the desultory operations 
of incoherent bodies of trembling recruits, but the operations of 
a regular army under a general in whom it has confidence, and 
they are conducted on a most extensive scale. M. Gambetta, 
too, has established himself as the temporary Dictator of pro- 


vincial France. His efforts to revive the spirit and use the | 


military resources of the country have been equally unremitting 


and successful. He makes and unmakes generals. He orders | 


Bovrvaki to give up the command of the Army of the North, 
and Boursaxr at once obeys. We hear nothing of the 
colleagues of M. Gampetra. This fiery, mendacious, thorough 
Frenchman of the Southern type alone governs, and his 
government is recognised. In the Hast of France he appears 
to appoint a new general about once a week, and all that the 
deposed generals do is to offer him piteous protests against 
his -misconstruction of their conduct. France, outside Paris, 
has a Government once more; it has a large army, it keeps 
the enemy in check. At Paris the Germans make apparently 
no progress in the direct operations of the siege. They seem 
unable to take the forts, and the immense preparations against 
assault which have been made since Paris was invested have 
probably led them to abandon all thought of an assault as far 
too dangerous and costly. The boast of General Trocuu has, 
so far as can be seen, been justified, and Paris really is im- 
pregnable, while the provinces are not merely doing their 
best, but doing a very great deal, to relieve it. 

Those who think most favourably of the prospects of the 
French would probably agree that this is as much as can be 
truly said on that side of the question. But there is another 
side of the question, and it is a side which must be kept con- 


grand sortie before this, but he certainly could not have done 
so while Paris despaired of help from the provinces. The 
question of the sortie was openly and frankly discussed, and 
the population, military and- civilian, seem to have come to 
the conclusion that no one would be bound to sacrifice his life 
in so useless a manner. Just as the Germans, as days go by, 
see more and more that they cannot get into Paris by force, so 
the Parisians see that they cannot get out of it by their own 
unaided efforts. There isan army of half a million of men 
in Paris; but it is an army of men who will not simply sacri- 
fice their lives in order that other people may say how heroic 
Paris has shown itself. The National Guards form the bulk 
of Trocuu’s army, and the only amusement left the Parisians 
is to laugh in different ways at the very notion of the National 
Guards really fighting. If, before the surrender of Metz had 
set free a new German army, General Trocuu had had a 
hundred thousand men on whom he could have relied, he 
might have made.a sortie that would have entirely changed 
the whole history of the war. But now no one in Paris 
believes a sortie could succeed, or is willing to have any share 
in it, unless in concert with the movements of a successful 
provincial army. As starvation and the misery of long 
suspense begin to tell more and more, the readiness of 
the Parisian troops for a sortie will grow less and less, 
and the feeling which had shown itself before the news of 
Coulmiers came, that Paris was not called on to endure be- 
yond a certain point for the sake of France, will gain rapid 
ground, and will sweep everything before it. 

All therefore seems to turn on the probability of Paris 
being relieved within a very few weeks. It must be borne in 
mind that the armies of the Loire and of Brittany and of the 
North do much that is creditable to themselves if they hold 
their own against the Germans, but they do nothing for Paris. 
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They may keep Amiens and Lyons and Bourges safe from the 
invader and his requisitions, but Paris will go on starving 
just the same unless they can break up the lines of its invest- 
ment. If Paris is taken, then the existence of French armies 
in the field capable of confronting the forces of Germany may 
have a considerable effect on the terms of peace. The Ger- 
mans may be very glad, when once they have taken Paris, 
to retire behind the line of the Moselle, which, if it is 
true that Thionville is taken, they have now made 
wholly their own. But all the present interest of the 
contest centres on the one issue of the taking of Paris. 
If it is taken, the Germans will have won a great triumph, 
and inflicted a terrible chastisement on the population which 
so recklessly cried out for the famous ‘‘ Promenade to Berlin.” 
This may or may not be worth the trouble and misery it will 
cause ; but the Germans have announced that they mean to 
bring it about if they can, and Paris and France have made 
eat sacrifices and great efforts to prevent it. If the 

_ Germans are unable to accomplish the task they haye under- 
taken, then they in their turn lay themselves open to the risk 
of a great military disaster. Is there any reasonable prospect 
of Paris being relieved? Even the best military critics own that 
they cannotventure to answer the question with confidence. But 
we may say that we do not see anything in the history of the last 
few days to make it seem more probable than it did that Paris 
will be relieved. There was perhaps a moment when the 
Germans were in real danger. The French troops were more 
numerous and further advanced on the South-west road to 
Paris than was supposed; and if they could have posted on 
before the troops from Metz came up, and if pee! could have 
concerted a movement with Trocuu, they might have possibly 
done great things. But the last accounts from Paris show in 
the most lively manner how difficult, how almost impossible, 
it is for Trocuu to concert any movement at all with his 
friends in the provinces. He can communicate with them by 
balloon, but they can only communicate with him by pigeons; 
and it is, unfortunately, only one pigeon in nine of those 
sent out that ever comes back at all, Imagine two 
French ‘generals concerting a movement to outmancuvre 
Von Mo .rKe by means of one pigeon out of nine arriving at 
its destination. And then the opportunity that offered itself 
has been lost. The Duke of Meckiensure has now got far to 
the South-west of Paris. He is even said to be drawing near to 
Le Mans, and at any rate he and his troops are living in a 
new and untouched district of France, a grain-growing country, 
with plenty of fodder for the numerous cavalry which protects 
his advance, and with enough supplies of all sorts to meet a 
great many requisitions. The Army of the Loire is being 
watched, or menaced, by Prince Freperic Cuarntes. The 
Army of the Loire and the Army of Brittany are so far from 
Paris that they cannot come up to its relief from any 
unknown direction so as to surprise the enemy. There 
is, we should imagine, only one way in which Paris 
can be relieved, and that is by the French winning a great 
pitched battle, a battle on the scale of Gravelotte or Sedan, and 
winning it so as to drive the Germans altogether off the road 
to Paris. They may be able to win such a battle.- Very un- 
expected things take place in war; but we may fairly say that 
their success would take the world as much by surprise as the 
German successes of Worth and Weissemburg took it by 


surprise at the beginning of August. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


TPE substance of the Russian answer to Lord GRANVILLE’s 

despatch may perhaps have been foreshadowed in the 
supplementary communication which purported to explain 
Prince GortcHakorr’s insolent defiance, While the prin- 
cipal Note was ostentatiously arrogant and discourtcous, 
the accompanying document was couched in friendly and 
almost in cajoling terms. The Russian Government, it 
seems, attaches great importance to a friendly understand- 
ing with the Power which is, of all others, most certain 
to resent a repudiation of the agreement of 1856. Prince 
GORTCHAKOFF even ventures to hint that the justice of his 
objections to the treaty has been to some extent already 
recognised by the English Government. He says that in 
1866 Lord RussELL, in conversation with Baron Brunyow, 
acknowledged that, with a change of circumstances, the posi- 
tion of Russia might perhaps properly be reconsidered. In 
his recent letters to the Times Lord RussEuu has evidently 
forgotten the admissions which he is supposed to have made; 
and it so happens that in 1866 he had for some time ceased 
to be Foreign Secretary. It is of course possible that the 


Russian Ambassador may have held political conversgs 
with the Prime Minister; but in diplomatic communicat; 
it is usual to treat the Foreign Minister as the 9 2 
representative of his country. There can be little doubt 
Prince GoxrcuaKorr has quoted Lord Russet, by mig 
instead of Lord CLarenpon ; and the same carelessness w}; 
caused the personal confusion may have affected his y. 
collection of the substance of the discussion. Either 
Russet or Lord CLarenpon may have assented to a h 
thetical proposition without countenancing the absurd Pretence 
that the union of Moldavia with Wallachia, or of Venetig 
with Italy, the invention of ironclad ships, or the Suez ¢ 
had diminished the objections to the creation of a Ruggian 
fleet and arsenal in the Black Sea. Baron Brunnow and the 
English Ministers were equally aware that the union of the 
Principalities resulted from a French intrigue, conducted, ag 
there was reason to believe, in concert with Russia, Lord 
Patuersroy’s opposition to the measure was hampered by the 
passionate vehemence of Mr. GLapstone, who advocated the 
union, partly from antagonism to the Minister, and prinej 
because it was believed to be unpalatable and injurious j 
Turkey. If the English Government had been encouraged 
by the faintest show of support from Russia, Mr. Guapstoyp 
would probably have changed his opinion; the scheme of 
the Emperor Napotson would have been defeated, ang 
Russia would have been driven to discover some other excugg 
for repudiation of her engagements. It is incredible that 
Lord Rvssett should four years ago have agreed with Baron 
Bronyow that the union of the Principalities impaired the 
obligation of the treaty. 


Prince Gonrrcnaxorr’s assurance that England and Rusgig 
are agreed in their policy with respect, to Turkey is not g 
little surprising. Jie asserts that both parties are inclined 
to mainiain the Turkish Empire as long as_ possible by 
promoting concessions to the Christian subjects of the 
SuLtTaN. It is not necessary to believe that any Lnglish 
Minister has been guilty of so gross an error as to admit, 
even indirectly, the justice of the Emperor Nucnonass 
notorious assuinption of the moribund condition of Turkey, 
It has indeed long been the policy and the practice of 
England to promote by friendly means the extension of 
equal rights to all the subjects of the Sutran, while Russig 
has not less systematically opposed in Turkey, as formerly in 
Poland, every measure of peace and justice which tended to 
diminish the excuse for joreign intervention. The apologists 
for Prince Gorrcuaxorr’s Note in the St. Petersburg papers 
audaciously assert that French and English squadrons have 
assembled in the Archipelago as often as the Porte has issued 
any decree tending to resirict the franchises of the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey. It might as well be said that English 
fleets were despatched to the West Indies as often as Acts of 
Parliament were passed for the restoration of slavery and 
the slave trade. One of the most cynical passages in 
Prince Gortcuaxorr’s Note accurately indicates the Rus- 
sian policy in which England is preposterously supposed 
to agree. The Eureror’s Government, he says, could not 
but have applauded the union of the Danubian Principalities 
if only similar measures had been extended to all the Turkish 
provinces which are inhabited by Christians. In other words, 
any alleged viclation of the treaty would have been readily 
condoned, if only the greater part of the Sutran’s European 
dominions had been made as independent as the Principality 
of Roumania. It would have been not less reasonable to say 
that Russia would acquiesce in the permanent disarmament of 
Sebastopol, on condition of receiving an equivalent in the 
possession of Constantinople. In the accompanying despateh 
Prince Gortcnakur® attempts to extenuate the absmdity of 
his main argument, by the remark that his Government com- 
plains rather of the infringement of the treaty in principle 
than of any damage to be inflicted on a great Empire by the 
erection of a petty State on its borders. As Russia, like 
France, has always encouraged the formation of feeble princi- 
palities in its neighbourhood, the injury which serves 
as a pretext for the repudiation of the treaty may certainly 
be regarded as infinitesimal. Since none of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Paris were inserted for the benefit of 
the defeated belligerent, Russia could scarcely have suffered 
any practical grievance even if the treaty had been violated. 
If the Russian Government held a diffcrent view, a remon- 
strance would have prevented the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. No treaty can have any permanently binding 
effect if its validity depends on entire absence of change. 
Since 1856 vhe conquest of the Caucasus has affected the 
position of Russia in the Black Sea far more seriously than 
the petty revolution in the Danubian provinces; yet Austria, 
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ngland, oF Turkey would have been justly accused of 
srrantable if they had used the surrender of 
goHAMYL as an excuse for demanding additional securities 

‘net Russian encroachment, Thatthe ambitious system of 
and had not been abandoned was suffi- 
ciently proved by the countenance which Russia afforded to 
the Cretan insurrection, and to the tortuous policy of Greece. 
The friendly exchange of opinions between England and 
Russia whic Prince GORTCHAKOFF mentions with satisfaction 
can searcely have referred to the latest project for the forcible 
dismemberment of the Empire. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the conventional state- 
ment that Russia, while disclaiming the main obligation of the 
Treaty, has not modified her policy in the East. In a sense 
exactly opposite.to the ostensible meaning of the words the 

tion is perfectly true. Lord GranviLte has conclusively 
shown that the claim of a right to repudiate a part of a treaty 
fatally impairs the validity of the whole; and it must be 
remembered that the restriction which is now repudiated was 
the central condition of peace, and the principal result of the 
war. The immediate cause of the rupture between Russia 
and the Western Powers was the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet in the harbour of Sinope. After a short interval of inde- 
cision the efforts of the allies were concentrated on the capture 
of Sebastopol, and on the destruction of the fleet which lay in 
its harbour. Nothing could be more natural or necessary 
than the stipulation that the solitary achievement of the war 
shold not be rendered barren or useless when Russia was 
compelled to sue for peace. The English sentimentalists who, 
in 1870 as in 1854, are doing their utmost to encourage a pre- 
sumptuous adversary, condemn as an anomaly the prohibition 
imposed on any State of defending its own coasts and harbours. 
A Russian Biack Sea ficet has never been designed for defence. 
The Crimea would have long remained exempt from the pre- 
sence of foreign armies if Sebastopol had only been constructed 
for the security of Odessa. Asa general rule, it is more for 
the interest of a victor to require concessions in money or 
territory than in promises, which, as experience shows, may 
be shamelessly broken. At the present moment Russia takes 
credit for not reclaiming a strip of land which was transferred 
by the treaty to Turkey for the purpose of separating the 
Russian province of Bessarabia from the mouths of the 
Danube. The reason of her moderation is sufficiently clear, 
for the recovering of the lost territory would require an inva- 
sion, while a _ may be broken or revoked by mere 
words in a diplomatic Note. It would have been desirable, if 
ithad been possible, to obtain equally good security against 
the re-establishment of a standing menace to Turkey; but 
the only mode of providing against the creation of a fleet and 
arsenal was to obtain a pledge that they should not be 
created, and for those of the allies who were most in earnest 
to agree among themselves that a breach of the engagement 
should be not only a dishonourable act, but a case of war. 
When negotiations for peace commence in France, Count 
Bismark will not fail to enforce his demand for the sur- 
render of territory by referring to the Russian pre- 
cedent of contempt for the obligations of treaties. If 
it were proposed that Metz should remain dismantled, it 
would be objected that Sebastopol also was to cease to be a 
fortress, and that nevertheless a disagreeable restriction was 
shaken off as soon as the immediate pressure of superior force 
had been relaxed. When a public or private debtor repudiates 
his liabilities, he compromises not only his own character, but 
the credit of all who wish to borrow on similar security, Some 
Wiseacres have lately combined a protest against war with 
Russia with a revival of the idle project of international arbi- 
tation; yet a nation may as easily refuse to comply with an 
award as to perform a specific contract. In 1856 the neutral 
Powers were in fact arbitrators; and if Austria was interested 
in checking Russian aggression, Prussia interfered as the pro- 
féssed friend and ally of Russia, Any other arbitrator who 
could have been selected would inevitably have held that the 
natural result of the victory of the Western Powers was the 
prohibition of the renewal of the cause which had rendered 
the war possible or necessary; but if the restriction had been 
imposed by a tribunal of Quakers, extravagant peacemongers 
would protest against the forcible execution of the judgment. 


GERMANY. 

|! opening the Session of the North German Parliament 
the King of Prussia is able to make a highly satisfactory 
announcement. Baden and Hesse Darmstadt have joined 
the German Confederation. Wiirtemberg has positively agreed 


‘0 join it. Bavaria has almost agreed, It hds taken some 


little trouble, and some of that gentle préssute which in 
a thousand ways Count Bismark knows how to exercise, 
that the hesitation of Bavaria should be overcome. Bavaria 


did not at all like being swallowed up in a large system 
of which the whole control lay in the hatids of Prussia. 
It is such a short time since Bavaria aspired to have a 
joint lead with Austria and Prussia in the German Dict, 
and a still shorter time since it seemed possible to Bavaria 
that she might form an alliance with France and Austria 
which should repress the gathering tide of Prussian ambition. 
It is, in homely language, a considerable come-down for 
Bavaria to have to do what Baden and Hesse set her the 
example of doing. There is great strength of local feeling 
in Bavaria, as in many parts of Southern Germany, and they 
have that ignorant hatred of yielding to any but those whom 
they regard as their natural heads which is indistinguishable 
from patriotism. The clerical party, too, is strong in Bavaria, 
and the clerical party naturally prefers a little Government 
which it can mould and influence to a big Power like a Ger- 
man Confederation. But the Prussian party in Bavaria has won 
the day, and the Prussian party is said to have been headed by 
the Kine ; for the Kine is a German Liberal, not much loving 
the clergy, and not caring greatly for his kingship, which he 
finds to bore and hamper him in the pursuits of Geist. Then 
all the Libéral party, all the Bavarians enthusiastic for the 
war, and all the traders were for an intimate union with 
Germany. The enthusiasm for the war is not very great in 
Bavaria, and recent travellers to Munich remarked that the 
return of the wounded heroes of Sedan excited much less 
interest there than the accident to the Princess Lovistr 
has evoked in England. Still the Bavarians are proud of the 
patt they have played, and enjoy the novel sensation of 
not having been beatgn. They cannot help being attracted 
to the strong Power that has taught them how to 
avoid being utterly useless) As a Bavarian officer said 
with touching frankness to the Crown Prince, the Bava- 
rians in this campaign have felt as certain that they were 
never moved without an object, as they felt, when under the 
guidance of Austria, that they were never moved with one. 
But fear of the consequences of not joining the German Con- 
federation was probably the strongest of the motives impelling 
Bavaria to join it. In no other way could Bavarian trade 
have found an easy mode of doing business, outlets for in- 
dustry, and a constant mafket. And in no other way cou'd 
Bavaria have escaped being the arena of perpetual intrigucs, 
and being tossed to and fro between Prussia and Austria, 
and harassed and bullied in every effort to assert political 
independence. Bavaria is, in short, like a lady who has made 
enough journeys as an unprotected female, and wisely deter- 
mines to abandon that position of wearisome gloty und to 
travel for the future with a husband to take care of her. 


Austria, it is said, has latterly been rather anxious tlian 
otherwise that Bavaria should comply with the wishes of 
Prussia. Austrian politics seem so largely determined by 
haphazard, and her views one week are so diametrically 
opposed to those she holds the next week, that it is difficult to. 
be sure that, when her policy seems right, she has adopted it 
because it was right. Still there is much more sense in 
Austria’s advising Bavaria to join the German Confederation 
than might at first sight appear. Austria cannot hope any. 
longer to divide Germany, to get little bits of it under her 
protection, and to get up a party against Prussia. But if 
Germany, united and powerful, is to be her neighbour, she 
may see how its union and strength can be of service to her. 
Count Bismark said that after Sadowa the centre of Austria 
must be at Pesth; that is, that she must seek the elements of 
power and expansion on the Eastern side of the Leitha. 
But her Hungarian and subsidiary provinces naturally lead 


her system. Austria is nothing without the Danube, 
and all her energies are now devoted to developing 
the immense resources of the countries bordering on the 
Danube, to constructing railways leading to this great water 
highway, and to pouring her produce through the Black 
Sea into Western Europe. Nor is it Austria alone that thus 
looks to the Danube as the channel of wealth and political 
power. Germany generally appreciates the importance of 
controlling this channel of riches and influence. Roumania 
is under a HonenzouuerN, and the money of North Germany 
is largely employed in the construction of the Roumanian rail- 
ways. ‘The improvement of the navigation of the Danube has 
been the work of the great Powers generally, and’ of Prussia 
among them. ‘The rival or adversary whom Austria has to 
fear in thinking how the use of the Danube can be secured is 
Russia. It is Austria that is interested in a broad band of 


her to make the control of the Danube the keystone of 
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freé soil being interposed between Russia as she is now and 
Russia in the provinces of Turkey, should she ever gain a footing 
there. It is Austria that is mainly concerned in Constantinople 
not being employed by an adverse Power to bar her communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean. The interest of England in the 
immunity of Constantinople from Russian ambition is as no- 
thing tothe interest of Austria. The possession of Constantinople 
by Russia would be as great a blow to Austria as the posses- 
sion of the Sound by Russia would be to Germany. Austria 
cannot think wholly of the present. The value of the valley 
of the Danube is a value of the future, a value more nearly 
realized year by year, but yet only in a very small degree 
attained as yet. If for half acentury Austria and the Powers 
allied to her can hold the valley of the Danube and develop 
its resources, it has the capability of a growth more rapid and 
more extensive perhaps than any other part of the Old World. 
What Austria needs above all things is that she should be 
protected in her efforts to work out this result by the assured 
co-operation of a powerful ally. She needs the countenance 


* and assistance of Germany. She may therefore see with genuine 


satisfaction the entrance into the German Confederation of a 
large German State which, like herself, is watered by the Danube. 
Bavaria will henceforth be to Austria an ally where an alliance 
is most waluable, an ally in the midst of the great Confedera- 
tion specially bound to urge it not to neglect its important 
and growing interests in the South-East. 


We in England have every reason to be glad of every step 
taken to secure the navigation of the Danube, to utilize 
regions from which we can count on enormous stores of wheat, 
and to raise up a powerful influence in the Black Sea to 
counterbalance that of Russia. We may also feel hearty 
satisfaction in seeing a great nation work out its greatness, and 
Germany do justice to herself. But etery rose has its thorn, 
and just now this unification of Germany presents one 
unpleasant side, It seems, at least for the moment, to be 
somewhat spoiling the Germans, and to be filling them with 
the wildest conceits as to what is due to them and as to what 
they intend and ought to get. They appear to be inclined to 
run mad on the idea of reuniting every part of what any 
Professor of History chooses to call Germany. We are in- 
debted to the Pall Mali Gazette for the sketch of a pamphlet 
issued by Professor WaGyer, which is a very high-pitched 
and ultra~German composition. He has got far beyond the 
mere annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. He has persuaded 
himself that Holland and German Switzerland are really 
parts of Germany, only they are afflicted with those benighted 

ticularist views which have had to be beaten out of the 

eads of the Frankforters and the Hanoverians. The great 
German nation is not to attend to little fancies of this sort. 
It must make these detached parts of the nation feel the duty 
of bowing to the wishes of the whole. The Professor does 
not pretend to trouble himself about futile pleas of the neces- 
sity of the annexation of this or that bit of territory for the 
safety of Germany. He sees that Germany is as safe as a rock 
whether she gets any more territory or not. But he wants 
every German lamb to be gathered into the fold. Any part 
of Europe that is inhabited by a people of German extraction, 
er over which his barbarian forefathers ever held dominion, 
ought, he thinks, to be incorporated in the present possessions 
of Germany. Why he does not include England in the Ger- 
many of the future we have no means of saying. Perhaps he 
may honour us by thinking that there would be a little 
difficulty in driving our particularist views out of us. 
Perhaps he is like so many others, simply bewildered 
by the preliminary problem whether he may properly use 
the expression Anglo-Saxon when speaking of ‘us. If he 
feels ditticulty on either head, it is, we must allow, the only 
difficulty he feels. Every little State around him he is pre- 
pared to swallow up on the highest possible principles and as 
a mere matter of duty. We can only hope that his pamphlet 
may receive the attention it deserves from some of those with 
whom it rests to decide what the present policy of Germany 
shall be. The Germans are getting corrupted by the mere 
thought of annexing Lorraine and Alsace. If they will have 
them, they must have them, unless the fortunes of war should 
change. But it will not, outsiders may venture to think, be 
for their ultimate happiness to take them. Strasburg 
is quite another thing, and we are not at all prepared 
to say that no portion of Alsace or Lorraine should go with 
Strasburg ; but moderation in the demand(for territory will, as 
it seems to us, be by far the best policy for Germany, and tend 
most to keep Germans sane and honest, and disposed to do their 
duty to mankind. ‘The speech of the King of Prussia still 
leaves open the door for the exezcise of such moderation. He 
plainly says that Swasburg must be had for the sake of South 


Germany, but as to all else he is wisely vague, although it 
must be owned that if, as he seems to foreshadow, the dimen. 
sions of territory gained are to be proportionate to the 
estimate of the sacrifices entailed on Germany by the war 
even Professor WaGner may scarcely find hi 
appointed by the result. ilies 


ITALY AND ROME. 

HE King of Iraty has again, to the great satisfaction 

of the Papal party, postponed his entrance into Rome, 
It is easy to understand that he may be reluctant to 
celebrate in his own person a triumph which, howeye 
solid may be its results, was too easy to be glorious; by 
it would have been more prudent to convince friends 
enemies, by a visible proof, that the policy which hag 
been deliberately adopted by the Italian Government 
is henceforth irrevocable. Until the inhabitants of Rome 
see another sovereign installed in the Quirinal, they will 
still suspect that by some diplomatic contrivance the Popp 
may, after all that has passed, once more resume his former 
position. As long as there is any symptom of waver; 
timid citizens will not compromise themselves with the mogt 
unforgiving of Governments. The Kine might have sayeq 
himself some embarrassment if he had visited Rome imme. 
diately after the first entry of his troops. No inquiries would 
at that time have been made into his motives for lodging, 
if he had thought fit, in an hotel or a private house, 
By deferring his arrival he imposes upon himself the 
necessity of either occupying a palace of his own, or of 
virtually admitting the right of the Pore to dispose of a Royal 
residence. It would also have been better to anticipate the 
hesitations of members of the diplomatic body, who could not 
have been expected instantly to recognise the annexation of 
the Roman States. Their refusal to accompany the Kine to 
Rome, although it may be explained by official scruples, 
will now encourage the Papal party in their hope of a 
reaction. General Marwora has apparently determined 
to eject the numerous tenants of the Quirinal, in prepara 
tion for the visit of the Kinc; but the enthusiasm which 
prevailed immediately after the deposition of the Popg 
will have perceptibly cooled before Christmas. The multi- 
tude will, as in all revolutions, have discovered that a 
change of government is not a commencement of the millen- 
nium; and the numerous classes which depended directly or 
indirectly on the priestly caste will have had time to reflect on 
their grievances. In some instances the K1ve’s lieutenant 
has been compelled to choose between an interference with 
liberty and a disappointment of the most sanguine hopes 
which were excited by the Italian occupation. The people 
of Rome have not yet learned to tolerate the implacable 
enemies of freedom, who would nevertheless under a set- 
tled government be entitled to the ordinary protection of 
the law, though not to the maintenance of their corporate 
privileges. Formidable crowds have demanded the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits’ College; and it was thought expedient to 
adopt a feeble compromise, by which their instruction was 
to be confined to the children of foreigners. It will be 
extremely difficult to avoid violence and irregularity during 
the process of transforming a medieval frame of government 
into a modern political system. In the meantime the pros- 
perity of the city will be checked by the diminution in the 
influx of strangers, who will no longer be attracted by the 
quaint fashions of an ecclesiastical Court, and by the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the Church. 

The physicians who are said to have opposed the Pope's 
project of leaving Italy may be excused if they allow motives 
of political prudence to strengthen their medical objections to 
a fatiguing journey or voyage. It is possible that zealous 
Catholics may be justified in their constant assertions that the 
spiritual power of the Pore is independent of place, and of 
outward conditions; but to the present time Prius IX. has 
always consistently maintained the opposite doctrine. ‘The 
Temporal Power which according to his frequent declarations 
was indispensable to the free exercise of his sacred functions 
has been already abolished; but the splendour and nominal 
sovereignty which are for the present spared are not insigni- 
ficant aids to spiritual influence. Experience alone can show 
whether the associations which have in the course of centuries 
grown up round the city of Rome can be detached and trans- 
ferred to some profane spot in the Mediterranean or beyond 
the Alps. Judicious physicians and laymen will consider that 
a palace like the Vatican, and such a church as St. Peter's, are 
worth retaining even at some sacrifice of feeling; and that, | 
if they are once surrendered, it may not be easy to resume 
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It is true that the tenure by which the Pors holds the 
residue of his possessions is far more insecure than his former 
title to the whole; but it will be time enough for him to relin- 

uish his hold on Rome when he is forcibly expropriated. The 
veneration which is attracted by age, by misfortune, and by reli- 

‘ous exaltation will probably secure the present Pore from 
further encroachment during the remnant of his life. In a 
few months he will have attained the traditional years of 
Peter, and the time when he must make room for a successor 
cannot be distant. It is possible that a future incumbent 
of the Papal office may make terms with the Italian Govern- 
ment, and accept the position of a titular Prince-Bishop. The 
whimsical theory that Rome is held in trust for the other 
nations of Catholic Christendom will never be hastily accepted 

a College consisting chiefly of Italian Cardinals. It would 
be a remarkable anomaly if Italy were entitled to dictate the 
religious opinions of the world, while the barbarians in turn 
claimed and exercised the right of disposing of an Italian pro- 
vince. Ecclesiastics who are sanguine enough to think a 
restoration of the Temporal Power possible will probably con- 
sider that a Pore resident on the spot will be in the best 
position to profit by any fortunate opportunity. 

The protests which have been addressed to Governments or 
public meetings by members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
are at the same time natural and necessarily ineffective. It is 
perfectly true that an established Government which had 
given no special cause of offence has been violently over- 
thrown by a more powerful neighbour. If it had been 
possible that the transaction should have taken place five-and- 
twenty years ago the Italian occupation would have caused 
general uneasiness as a disturbance of the peace of Europe. 
The lawless seizure of the free city of Cracow by Austria, in 
concert with Russia and Prussia, produced serious alarm and 
just indignation, although it could not be conveniently pre- 
yented. In later years the landmarks of States have been 
violently disturbed, and the opinion has grown up that the 
‘union of different sections of the same race is a justifiable and 
beneficial proceeding. The Holy See has elected to place itself 
‘on a different footing from secular Governments. The Pore 
has relied professedly on a divine and indefeasible right 
rather than on the allegiance of his subjects or on the law of 
nations; and for more than twenty years he has been 
protected by a French garrison of which the mere pre- 
sence constituted an affront and a danger to Italy. -If 
the foreign occupation was necessary to protect him 
against his own subjects, the Italians are justified in 
their assertion that the Roman people were only prevented by 
force from uniting themselves with the adjacent kingdom. 
On the other hand, the departure of a garrison which was in- 
tended to repel Italian aggression could not fail to be the 
signal for the movement which had been temporarily re- 
strained. It was perhaps not altogether dignified on the part 
of the Italian Government to pretend that the national troops 
took possession of Rome to defend the Por: from imminent 
danger; but it is known that the expedition was the only 
mode of averting revolution or civil war irom the Italian 
‘Kingdom. It was necessary either to disregard the legal rights 


of the Pore or to shed Italian blood; and the Kine and his 


Ministers can scarcely be blamed for preferring the security of 
the State to the interests of a sovereign who had long been 
their inveterate enemy. Sufficient warning had been given 


‘to the Catholic world, by the vote of the Italian Parliament 


soon after the death of Cavour, that Rome was the capital 
of Italy. “If the alleged two hundred millions of spiritual 
subjects of the Pore had been disposed to interfere in his 
behalf, they had time enough to organize measures for his 
protection. 


If the Porz, on the arrival of the King of Irary in Rome, 


withdraws to Porto d’Anzio, or any other suburban residence, 


he will save both himself and his rival from much annoyance. 
It is not in the nature of things that a dispossessed sovereign 
should endure without bitter vexation the vicinity of his 
successor; but it is some consolation to Pius IX. that Victor 
Exmanvet also will feel himself uncomfortable in his new 
possession. Whether an excommunication which has been 
fulminated against all who were concerned in the overthrow 
of the Temporal Power personally affects the Kuna, is a ques- 
tion only to be solved by the aid of familiarity with the 
forms and doctrines of the Church; but even laymen and 
heretics may assume that constructive condemnation is not a 
friendly proceeding. Even if the inconvenience of spiritual 
Jeopardy were less obvious, no Catholic prince can wholly 
shake off the impression’ of the majesty of the Por; and 
though the King of Irary may be satisfied that political ne- 
Cessity acquits him of usurpation, he will at first have the 


sense that he is an intruder. It is not surprising that he 
intends his first term of residence to be brief; but it is 
thought that Prince Umserto will make a longer stay. No 
definite steps have yet been taken for transferring the seat 
of government to Rome, but perhaps the Parliament which 
is about to be elected may be summoned to meet in the 
new capital. The novelty will perhaps reconcile the Roman 
population to the introduction of Italian law, and to the 
more unwelcome experience of Italian taxation. The 
suppression of convents will create discontent among the 
lowest classes, and the dissatisfaction will be general if the 
proceeds are applied to the benefit of the Italian treasury 
rather than to the relief of the Roman tax-payer. It is 
not improbable that after a time the Pore’s assertion that 
the majority was opposed to the revolution may become 
approximately true; but plébiscites are always arranged 
as soon as the event which they confirm has taken place, 
and Governments are not foolish enough to repeat them 
when disappointment and reaction set in. The fact remains 
for what it is worth, that an overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants of the Roman States declared their desire to 
become subjects of the Italian Kingdom. If the enforcement 
of the grist tax or the disturbance of their habits changes their 
opinions, they will have only themselves to blame for a hasty 
vote. In truth it matters little whether Rome was willing to 
subside into the condition of a province. It is now merged in 
the great Italian community, which has thus far apparently 
not repented of the policy of annexation. The success of the 
policy of the Government is proved by the disrepute into 
pe the revolutionary party in Italy has for the present 
en. 


THE TWO WOLVES. 


“ "T ET us carry off a sheep each, and afterwards settle 

who is to have the skins.” Such, according to the 
very interesting pamphlet published by M. Renowr, was the 
frank invitation of the clever German wolf to the foolish 
French wolf, when some years ago Count Bismark and the 
Emperor met at Biarritz to remodel the affairs of Europe. 
The project was warmly entertained by the Emperor, and has 
ended in Count Bismark getting the sheep, skins and all, and 
eating up his brother wolf. M. Renour may sometimes be 
drawing on his invention for his facts, but there is an air of 
continuity and coherence as well as of positive assertion about 
his remarkable history which lends it probability. These two 
plotters set to work to gain their favourite objects without 
troubling themselves for a single second about the faith of 
treaties, the wishes of populations, the interests of allies, or the 
claims of Europe. Allies, neutrals, populations were so many 
sheep to be devoured, and the only question was which wolf 
was to begin first. Count Bismark took care to have it 
agreed that he should begin. And when he had once 
begun, he adhered to a plan as simple as it was bold. 
He ate his sheep, and then, when the Emperor wanted 
a sheep in his turn, Count Bismark persuaded him to wait a 
little, as his sheep was not quite ready for him. Count 
Bismark ate another sheep, and again made it manifest that 
the corresponding sheep for his French partner was not then 
to be had. To be patient and keep quiet was Count Bismarx’s 
constant advice to the Emperor, and to content himself with 
observing the general truth, as illustrated in Germany, that 
sheep are to be easily eaten. Austria was the special sheep 
that Prussia wished to devour; and Count Bismark persuaded 
the Emperor not only to let him go to war with Austria, 
unfettered by France, but to arrange that Italy should aid 
in the process by attacking Austria in its rear. Sadowa 
was the consequence, and Sadowa startled the simple French 
wolf very considerably. The process of devouring had been 
gone through much more quickly and completely than he 
liked. But Count Bismark soon quieted him. Count 
BENEDETTI, the measure of whose extreme folly the Prussian 
Minister had accurately gauged, was allowed to attend the 
negotiations between Austria and Prussia as a purely orna- 
mental mediator, and Count Bismark set himself to enjoy 
his spoils. He first modestly asked M. Drouyn pe Luvys 
for a small increase of 350,000 souls to the Prus- 
sian population. M. Drovyn pe Lavys, who was not 
a party to the schemes of the conspirators, and who 
thought only of the dignity and interests of France, re- 
fused point-blank. But Count Goitz went straight to the 
Emperor, and served his employer so well that he got the 
Emperor to agree that Prussia should receive an addition, not 
of 350,000, but of four million souls. . This handsome sheep 
Count Bismark immediately ate up; and then the Emperor: 
thought he was going to have a sheep equally handsome for 
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himself. He asked, under the advice of M. Drovyy bz 
Luvys, for the whole of the German left bank of the Rhine, 
including Mayence. Alas! as his Prussian friend explained to 
him, he had selected the wrong sort of sheep. German ground 
could not be devoured. He must not touch a hair of the sacred 
fleece of a German province. The Emperor felt bullied, but 
he did not dare to resist his bully. He owned himself 
convinced by the reasons given by the King of Prussia. M. 
Drovurn bE Luvys went out of office. The more tractable 
De Lavaterte signed the. despatch acquiescing in the Prussian 
view, and M. Rounzr with his imperturbable assurance ex- 
plained to the Chamber that the division of Germany into 
the three great sections of Prussia, the Southern States, and 
German Austria was exactly what the Emperor wanted, and 
its realization was, in fact, a master-stroke of his mysterious 
but uniformly successful policy. 

Count Bismark, as the world has lately had occasion to 
know, possesses an art invaluable in diplomacy. He always 
gets his intriguing friends to leave compromising documents 
in his hands, and then shows them at the right time to the 
people from whose knowledge of them he judges the greatest 
gain will accrue to himself and the greatest harm to those 
who have written them. Count Beneperrr had left with him 
the despatch in which the French Government had asked for 
the left bank of the Rhine, including, of course, the Bavarian 
Palatinate. Count Bismark showed this to the Bavarian 
Minister, thoroughly frightened him, and got him at once 
to acquiesce in the arrangement by which, in case of war, 
the forces of Bavaria were at the disposal of Prussia. The 
Emperor naturally brooded over his defeat, and longed for 
revenge or compensation. All of a sudden a stray sheep 
seemed to come in his way—a. sheep altogether of the right 
sort, not a German sheep, and at the same time a sheep 
thoroughly well worth eating. One of those naughty 
causes of war who hang about Courts wanted some money 
for the King of Hoxianp, and took it into her head that she 
would sell Luxemburg. The Kine was agreeable to the pro- 
ject of pocketing or dividing a good round sum, and she sent 
to offer Luxemburg to the Emperor. Here was just what the 
Empseor wanted. It seemed as if a ram had been caught 
in the thicket on purpose to please him; so he sent 
to say to Count Bismark that he should at once pro- 
ceed to lay hands on it. Count Bismark was as pleasant 
as possible. Of course his friend must have something to eat, 
and there could be no objection to Luxemburg being bought 
as was proposed. All he would ask would be that nothing 
should be said of the project until the German Assembly met— 
a body which Count Bismark could easily manage in his own 
way and at his own time, but which might be set against him if 
it knew too soon that he proposed to abandon what had until 
lately been a German fortress. Nothing could be fairer or 
more proper, and all was arranged to the satisfaction of the 
Exrexor. But he had not taken into consideration the irre- 
pressible silliness of Benepett1. This wiseacre knew what 
was going to happen, and could not help talking about it. As 
he graphically put it, he liked as he walked about to jingle 
the keys of Luxemburg in his pocket. Count Bismark in- 
stantly seized on this excuse for withdrawing from his part of 
the agreement. The required secrecy had not been preserved, 
and he informed an admiring and applauding Assembly that 
he, as a good and honest German, could never consent to any- 
thing so monstrous and so unpatriotic as that German Luxem- 
burg should be sold to the foreigner. Again the Eurrror 
caved in, threw himself on the shelter of the neutral Powers, 
and got England to take the lead in the guarantee of the neu- 
trality of the disputed district. It must be edifying for the 
Luxemburgers to know that the avarice of a woman nearly 
occasioned, and the garrulity of a fool finally prevented, their 
being sold like mutton. 


The Eapreror naturally felt very small as triumph after 
triumph was thus obtained by Prussia. His policy might 
seem to a deluded world mysterious and uniformly suc- 
cessful; but to himself it must have seemed a course of trans- 
parent and unvarying failure. He got very irritable, while 
he suffered great anxiety. At last came the HonenzoLLern 
business, and he determined to make a stand; but the Houen- 
ZOLLERN business might, as M. Renour tells us, have blown 
over, had not M. Benepetri had an interview with the Kine, 
who got very angry, and expressed himself with much frank- 
ness as to both the Emperor and the Empress. These observa- 
tions were retailed with admirable accuracy to the Court of 
the Tuileries by M. Benepermi, and the Emperor was so 
stung by the Kune’s language that he resolved on war. That 
this account of the ultimate cause of the war is true seems 
probable on two grounds. In the first place, the French 


Minister declined to produce the despatch from M. Benepgry 
in which the Krxa’s observations were set forth; but he 
could not help showing it to the Committee of nine appointeg 
after the beginning of the French reverses to advise ang 
control the Ministry. One member of this Committee wag 
M. Tuiers, and M. Renour writes, it is said, under the jn. 
spiration of that veteran statesman. In the next p 

it will be remembered that the King of Prusgy 
announced at the outset of the war that he was going to fight, 
not against France, but against the Emperor. This declaration 
has been consigned to a convenient oblivion since the fortune 
of war seemed to offer the Kine an opportunity of i 
down France as well as of imprisoning Napoteon IIL. ; but it 
showed that his first feeling was one of indignation and enmity 
against the Emperor personally. The moral from all thig 
which M. Renovur, or M. Tuters, attempts to draw is that al] 
the humiliation of France is to be attributed solely to the 
Emperor, and that France is not further to blame than 50 fap 
as she permitted such a man to have the sole and absolute 
control of her fortunes. There is, no doubt, much truth ip 
this. The Emperor has been shown to have been quite 
unfit in his later years for his post, and France jg 
now suffering the penalty of having given herself over 
to Imperialism for so long. But if France gave her. 
self over to the Emperor, so did Prussia to Count Bis. 
MARK, and the principal merit of the successful wolf ig 
that he has been successful. The Emperor intrigued, and 
so did Count Bismark; the Emprror wished to arrange 
European affairs to his fancy without considering the ties of 
alliances or of treaties, and so did Count Bismark. ‘The 
difference lay in the character and the position of the two 
men. The Emperor was irresolute, and Count Bismark was 
resolute. The Emperor, having alienated men of ability and 
character from his service, was obliged to continue to em- 
ploy and trust such very poor creatures as M. Beneperm, 
Count Bismark was admirably served by every one under him, 
But there was something behind all this. The Emperor was 
throughout afraid of Prussia. He had, long before he had 
a chance of empire, striven to impress on France how 
enormously strong the military system of Prussia had made 
her. He showed that Prussia would beat France if a war took 
place. M. Renour says that at the very beginning of these 
intrigues Count Bismark took care to observe, with his 
calculated frankness, that Prussia could any day send a million 
of men against an enemy. The Emperor heard this, and 
believed it to be true. At first he thought that he could use 
the great strength of Prussia for hisown purposes. He hoped 
probably that it would largely exhaust itself in its contest 
with Austria, and when he was disappointed in this he hoped 
to be able, by allying himself with it, to share its victories 
and success, and make it profitable to him. But he was 
really afraid of Prussia, and Count Bismark knew that he 
was afraid, and traded on his fears. Personal pique, anda 
longing for some sudden means of escape from his domestic 
embarrassments, at last provoked him into war; but he has 
himself told us that he had only one hope in engaging in war, 
and that was the hope that by making a dash into Southern 
Germany, and winning one victory, he might either attract 
allies, or make a speedy peace on terms which might for 
a time conceal from Europe and France how much 
weaker she really was than her rival. The key to his 
policy in the last five years is that he was ahead of almost 
all Frenchmen in his perception of the real truth as 
to the strength of Prussia. But he was not the man to meet 
the difficulty that thus pressed on him in a straightforward 
manner. His ways have always been crooked. ways; and in 
an evil hour for himself and France he resolved to see whether 
he could not win the success of which he almost despaired by 
agreeing with Count Bismark that they should go into part- 
nership as a pair of wolves. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE EMPIRE. 


GAMBETTA has had such an uphill battle to fight, 

e and seems really to have effected so much since 
transferring himself from Paris to Tours, that it would be 
ungracious to bear hardly on mere faults of temperament or 
taste. His way of organizing and directing resistance is not 
one to commend itself to ordinary Englishmen, but perbaps 
for that very reason it is the better adapted to the more im- 


| pulsive population with which he has to do. One error, 


however, he has committed which may be noticed with the 
less scruple that he himself would probably be foremost in 
avowing and justifying it. He seems determined to say no 
word for France that is not capped by one for the Republic 
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If the Provisional Government had been wise enough to con- | 
fine itself strictly to the work of National Defence, and had | 


poned all political issues to a more convenient season, 
the ultimate success of the Republic would have been far 
more assured than it isnow. Most Frenchmen were willing 
to acquiesce in it as the most likely government to awaken 
national enthusiasm against the invader; and if M. Gamperta 
had been content with doing his best to prove that this 
impression was well founded, acquiescence might by degrees 
have grown into a warmer feeling. Instead of this he 
has given but too much evidence that the Democratic Repub- 
licans are prepared, as opportunity offers, to reproduce in a 
milder form the characteristic errors of their political ances- 
tors. His recent effort to turn every village schoolmaster 
jnto a Republican missionary is a conspicuous instance of 
this hereditary and imeradicable folly. The inhabitants of 
every commune are to be made the objects of an “ eminently 
« moralizing pro da.” ‘The “ essential truth” to be im- 
ressed on them is “that it is the Republic alone which can 
“ensure by its institutions the liberty, the grandeur, and 
“the futuse welfare of France.” If the Republic had 
been adopted by a National Assembly, or had any other 
than a purely de facto existence, there might be some 
justification for this “ moralizing propaganda.” A Govern- 
ment cannot be blamed for singing its own praises, 
provided it thinks that the listeners will be impressed 
by the song. But in this case the Government has only 
been accepted as a military necessity. An invasion cannot 
be resisted to any purpose unless there is some one at the 
head of affairs, and a combination of circumstances pointed out 
the leaders of the Republican party as the only men to take 
the post. So far as they use their advantage for the dissemi- 
nation of Republican doctrine they help to weaken that implied 
compromise on the faith of which a great many Frenchmen 
have submitted to them. ‘The best hope of France lies in the 
union of all her sons. No doubt, if the basis of this union 
were the acceptance of a common political creed, it would be 
an additional advantage; but as this is impossible, the next 
best thing is that it should be founded on a common agree- 
ment to postpone political discussion till the immediate pur- 
pose for which the Government exists has been attained, or 
admitted to be unattainable. It is quite inconsistent with any 
such postponement that the schoolmasters all over France 
should be commissioned to preach the Divine Right of Repub- 
licanism. 
In this respect, however, M. Gampetta has been far sur- 
by General GarrBaLpI. It might have been thought 
that, for the moment at all events, the General would have 
been content to sink the political fanatic in the partisan 
chieftain, but a very short experience has shown that his 
detestation of priests is greater than his detestation of Germans. 
The letters of the admiring Correspondent sent out to his camp 
by the Daily News give a much greater space to his quarrels 
with the Bishop of Avurun than to his exploits in cutting the 
Prussian communications. Considering that by his own show- 
ing the clergy have still very great influence in France, few 
things can be more likely to neutralize the efforts of the Pro- 
visional Government than a declaration of war against a class 
from which in many districts the peasantry derive all their 
views of public affairs. The priests have no reason to love 
the Republic, and their personal sympathies are likely to 
be given to the Empire. But the fact that it is the most 
religious of the French provinces which has furnished the 
largest contingent to the new armies, is itself a proof that the 
influence of the Church has not been exerted to paralyse 
the national resistance. One bishop has even gone so far as to 
exhort the seminarists of his diocese to enlist as Francs- 
tireurs, on the ground that they will not be the worse 
priests because they have fought for their country first. The 
most sceptical of Republicans may admit that religious enthu- 
siasm is not a bad weapon in the field, and that, if it is possible 


' by a little management to secure its being employed in your 


favour, it would be a piece of culpable carelessness to neglect 
the chance. A devout peasant will not feel his patriotic 
ardour quickened by the news that the cathedral of Autun 
has been turned into a barrack, or by the picture of a Gari- 
baldian sitting on the high altar with a pipe in his mouth, and 
the Petit Journal in his hand. It is certainly not desirable in 
the interest of the national defence that the clergy should be 
able to represent the Protestant Germans as less iconoclastic 
than the professed soldiers of Catholic France. 

_A Correspondent of the Guardian has lately had an inter- 
view with General Burnstpr, and describes him as stating 
very strongly his belief that the existing Government are not 
anxious to see a National Assembly convoked—their chief 
reason for not wishing it being their conviction that, whatever 


might be the form of government adopted by the representa- 
tives of the nation, they themselves would no longer have the 
administration of it. Probably this version of their 
feelings bears a little hardly on the Provisional Govern- 
ment. They may feel with some reason that, if they 
were discarded, the principles they represent would be dis- 
carded also. The French nation has but just cast off a yoke 
which it bore with exem patience for nearly twen 
years, and MM. Favre and Gampetta may be excused if 
they do not as yet put much trust in the resolution of their 
countrymen to be a self-governing community for the future. 
General Burnstpe attributes to them an apprehension 
“that the country, if left to itself, might, under the pres- 
“sure of existing circumstances, drift into anything—even 
“ back again into Imperialism.” It cannot be said that this is 
altogether an imaginary danger. ‘The impression that Count 
BisMark is meditating an Imperial restoration in some shape has 
gained ground of late. It is certainly remarkable that the 
generals who were taken at Metz should have been freely 
permitted to report themselves at Wilhelmshthe, and that 
Marshal Bazarne should have taken a house at Cassel. French 
marshals of the Bonapartist type have no special attraction to 
fallen causes, and the more they identify themselves with 
Napo.eon IIl., the more they cut themselves off from any 
future unconnected with his d The inferior officers 
are described by those who have talked with them as violently 
hostile to the Republic—a feeling which has not unnaturally 
been fostered by the insults they had to endure from the 
populace during their journey from Metz to the frontier. As 
to the rank and file of the captured army, they have probably 
no great love for Marshal Bazatng, but itwould be quite possible 
to present the idea of a Restoration in a light which would 
have considerable charms for them. The prospect of returning 
home sooner, and of returning there as an organized, and in a 
certain sense conquering, army, rather than as so many dis- 
graced units, would probably be a substantial -inducement ; 
and the way in which the ch army has been recruited 
of late years is not calculated to afflict them with many 
patriotic scruples. ‘That Count Bismark may wish before 
long to make peace as hastily as possible is at least on the 
cards; and in that case, if he can bring the Imperialists round 
to his terms, he may perhaps think it better to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine, and leave the rival factions to fight it 
out in the rest of France, than to go on treading down a 
resistance which starts up again as soon as his foot is removed. 
There was a time probably when Napoxeon III. would have 
been no party to such an ent; but under present 
circumstances it would give his son a chance—even if a 
desperate one—which no other combination seems to offer ; 
and parental affection may be strong enough to prevail over 
that perverted patriotism with which, in spite of appearances, 
we are disposed to credit the ex-EmpEror. 

There is much to be said, therefore, for the policy of post- 
poning the elections to the Constituent Assembly. The 
introduction of political discussions would tend to draw off 
the minds of the people from the military necessities of the 
hour, and the confusion which might attend the debates 
would easily be twisted into an argument for choosing an easy 
mode of escape from anarchy in the form of an Imperialist 
restoration. M.Gampetra has at times shown both tact 
and determination in dealing with the extreme Republican 
faction, and he has seemingly done what he could to restrain 
General GarreaLpr’s theological extravagances. If the Pro- 
visional Government were displaced by a new administration, 
it would probably be of a more pronounced colour, and the 
advent to power of M. Fiourens or M. Bianqui might create 
a panic among the French Conservatives which would lead 
them to welcome any Government which could command the 
services of the captive army that fortune has so strangely 
placed at Count Bismarx’s disposal. For the present, at all 
events, the French are not likely in the matter of government to 
go further except to fare worse. ~ 


a\ 


MR. MILL AND MR. FROUDE ON THE RUSSIAN 
QUESTION, 

was often said at the time of the Crimean War, and the 
statement is likely to be repeated at the present crisis, that 
the literary class is especially warlike. The proposition was 
invented by professional politicians irritated by just or unjust 
criticism, or resenting the which compelled them to 
discharge an irksome duty. As far as the sneer was directed 
against journalists it was generally misapplied, for there is no 
essential distinction between writers and speakers on political 
subjects, except that oral 
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international anarchy. 
are not only literary men, but authors of acknowledged emi- 
nence, have displayed in their recent letters on the Russian ques- 
tion a passionate vehemence which in some degree diminishes 
their authority. Although Mr. Muxt has sat in the House of 
Commons, he is as a politician esscntially theoretical and 
bookish. ‘The doctrines in which he has chiefly interested 
himself are peculiar and eccentric; and his advocacy, though 
always sincere and sometimes highly effective, is marked by 
frequent indifference to practical utility, and by unfailing in- 
tolerance of opposition. Of Mr. Frovupe’s letter it is not 
unfair to say that it is as impetuous, as inaccurate, and as 
unjust as Mr. Mitx’s. The soundness of the conclusion at 
which both writers arrive may be discussed without reference 
to their arguments and protests; but, if there are no other 
or better reasons against a rupture with Russia, the challenge 
of Prince GorTcHakorF cannot be too soon or too peremptorily 
accepted. It would be unjust to hold either Mr. MILL or 
Mr. Froupe responsible for the encouragement which their 
protests may offer to the enemies of England; but the Russian 
newspapers are already quoting their arguments to prove that 
the English nation is not unanimous in resenting the repudia- 
tion of treaties. It is an unavoidable inconvenience of govern- 
ment by public opinion that discussion is conducted, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE once said, in a glass hive, under the observation 
of strangers whose pretensions are perhaps supported by one 
party to the controversy. 

Mr. Mitt combines a fallacy with a blunder in the proposi- 
tion that “ the honour of England is not concerned either in 
“ the protection of Turkey or in the humiliation of Russia.” 
The insinuation that those who differ from Mr. Mt insist on 
the humiliation of Russia as an honourable duty imposed upon 
England, is utterly baseless and gratuitous. If a man were 
to state that it was not true that Mr. Mitt was an incom- 
petent politician and an obscure and shallow writer, he 
would be understood to imply that his adversary had made 
a grossly absurd attack on Mr. MiLv’s literary and intellectual 
character. If Prince GortcnakorFr could be induced to with- 
draw his Circular, the most indignant of English politicians 
would gladly aid in building a golden bridge for his retreat. 
The statement that the honour of England is not concerned 
in the protection of Turkey is equivalent to the assertion that 
no honourable obligation is binding on nations. By the general 
Treaty of 1856, England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sardinia engage each on her own part to respect the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire; and they 
guarantee in common the strict observance of that engagement. 
If words have any meaning, each Power is, even under this 
instrument, bound to enforce respect for Turkish independ- 
ence, or, in other words, to protect Turkey. A few days after 
the date of the general treaty a second treaty was executed by 
Austria, France, and England. Not only is the guarantee of 
Turkish integrity and independence repeated, but by Article IT. 
any infraction of the general treaty is to be considered by the 
Powers signing the second treaty as a casus belli. Yet Mr. 
MIL says that the honour of England is not concerned in the 
protection of Turkey. “Treaties” forsooth “are not made 
“* to be eternal,” and the Treaty of 1856 is fourteen years old. 
Mr. Mitt declares that he is not a partisan of peace at any 
price, and he considers that England has given just cause of 
offence, both to France and Germany, by not having announced 
that whichever nation first invaded the territories of the other 
should have England also for its foe. If the proposal is to be 
literally construed, England would have been bound to declare 
war upon Germany if the French army had not advanced to 
Saarbriick before the Crown Prince stormed the lines of 
Wissemburg; nor would the English Government have been 
allowed to recognise the justice of the German cause, and 
the glaring iniquity of the French pretext for a quarrel. 
With feminine or pontifical vehemence Mr. Mitt enforces 


Whoever plunges yg 
into a war for which, according to Mr. MILL, we are totally 
unprepared will, it seems, deserve and receive the execra. 
tion of the people of England. A similar formula has 
been habitually employed for the enforcement of orthodoxy, 
by the Popes, before and after they were symbolized under 
the figure of Lord Peter. “ If you doubt this crust of bread 
“to be a glass of claret, may the Powers condemn you and 
“ yours to all eternity.” Advocates of the faith of treaties 
have not thought it necessary to utter contingent. curses op 
Mr. Giapstone if he fails to adopt their views. In his second 
letter Mr. Mitt is more temperate; nor can it be denied that 
a nation may dispense with the enforcement of a treaty which, 
if the question were open, it would not again conclude. But 
in the present instance England is bound to France, to 
Austria, and to Turkey; and if Russia were, as in 1856, at 
the mercy of the allies, no prudent English statesman would 
hesitate to re-enact the prohibition of a Black Sea flect and 
arsenal. 

Mr. Frovpe, though he is less dogmatic than Mr. Muu, 
becomes in his excitement equally forgetful of defails. He is 
convinced that, “in the present state of feeling in the United 
“ States, privateers under the Russian flag will be fitted out in 
“* American harbours.” The Plenipotentiaries who signed the 
Treaty of the 30th of March, 1830, including Count Or.orr 
and Baron Brunnow, as representatives of Russia, signed on 
the 18th of the following April a solemn Declaration, of which 
the first article is that “ Privateering is and remains abo- 
“ Jished.” It is true that Russia may repudiate a declaration 
as easily as a treaty, and that the rule can be evaded by 
giving commissions to cruisers as ships of war, instead of fur- 
nishing them with letters of marque; but, although the 
danger indicated by Mr. Frovupe is really to be apprehended, 
it may be confidently assumed that he had forgotten the 
Declaration of 1856. He proceeds, after describing Prince 
Gortcuakorr’s Note as studiously offensive, to contend that 
great nations have no right to appeal to the ordeal of battle for 
a fault of manner. A man who, desiring to be courteous or 
inoffensive, falls into undesigned rudeness, is justly accused of a 
fault of manner; but Mr. Froupe, not unreasonably, thinks 
that “ Russia had calculated the chances, and desired either 
“ publicly to humiliate us, or to provoke a collision.” De- 
liberate hostility can scarcely be extenuated into a fault of 
manner. Lord Russe.v’s didactic despatches, which notwith- 
standing the most friendly intentions caused universal irrita- 
tion, might fairly have been excused as exhibiting only faults 
of manner. Mr. Frovpe holds that the “ Emperor Nicuoxas’s 
“ overtures to Sir HamiLton Seymour ought to have been met 
“ina less jealous spirit; that England should rather have 
“ accepted Russia’s hand, and have preferred conciliation and 
“ co-operation to distrust and hostility.” Mr. Froupz has 
probably forgotten the character of the proposal of which he 
regrets the rejection. The Emperor Nicnoxas in substance 
proposed a partition of the Turkish Empire between England 
and Russia, in which the share of England was to be Crete 
and Egypt. For the inevitable consequence of a war with 
France the Emperor professed an indifference which was un- 
doubtedly genuine. If the suggested robbery had been effected, 
England would have had to fight France for the possession of 
Egypt, while Russia would at her leisure have taken unresisted 
possession of the northern provinces of Turkey, and perhaps of 
Constantinople. It cannot be that Mr. Froupe would have 
wished England to be a party to so rash and unprincipled a 
conspiracy ; yet this and no other is the policy in which he 
asserts that co-operation and conciliation would have been 
better than jealousy. The St. Petersburg papers will be fully 
justified in quoting Mr. Froupe as an advocate of the violent 
and fraudulent seizure of Turkish territory, as they have already 
cited him as a witness for the timid submission of England. 
About the year 1833 TaLLeyRanp repeatedly hinted to Lord 
PaLMeRSTON the expediency of a similar scheme for the 
partition of Belgium between France and England; and 
perhaps the political amateurs of the time regretted that 
jealousy had not been replaced by conciliation and co-opera- 
tion. ‘“ Russia and England,” says Mr. Froupe, “ are the two 
“ great civilizing Powers in the East. Our mission is the 
“ same, to carry order and peace among those who are in- 
“capable of governing themselves.” ‘The East is a wide 
geographical term, which seems in this case to include 
India and Turkey ; and it scarcely follows, because England 
continues after a peaceable occupation of more than a century 
to govern her province of Bengal, that Russia should in 
violation of treaties be allowed to carry fire and sword into 
the dominions of the Suxtan. The question of accepting the 
hand of Russia has not arisen in the present insiance. 
Studiously offensive language employed to humiliate England 
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composition are different organs of persuasion. It would be —_ 
unmeaning to assert that orators are, as a separate class, 
either warlike or peaceful. Journalists may attain to various 
degrees of wisdom or honesty; but there is no reason why 
-| they should, as compared with members of Parliament, haveany 
i characteristic leaning to peace or to war. The class of writers, 
| on the other hand, who occupy themselves with other studies, 
-and who only diverge occasionally into political controversy, 
| may ag mp be liable to peculiar influences which may 
| tend to bias their judgment. Mr. Freeman, the most learned 
of living English historians, has been induced by his strong 
Hellenic sympathies to deprecate resistance to Russia, appa- 
| rently because an ancient hostility exists between Greece and 
i Turkey. On similar grounds Mr. Freeman disapproved of 
| the Crimean War; but the present issue is between Russia 
and England, or rather between the faith of treaties and 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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or to provoke a collision furnishes no facility for conciliation 
or co-operation. The inconveniences of war are sufficiently 
obvious without the use of hasty appeals to mistaken sen- 
timent. It is not the business of moralists to dwell upon the 
undoubted truth that the discharge of duty is often difficult 


and disagreeable. 


THREE MONTHS’ WORK AT OUR DEFENCES. 


HE three months allowed by the Times to the Government 
T to place our defences in an efficient state have more than 
elapsed, and almost nothing has been done. Even the small re- 
inforcement of 20,000 soldiers has not been added to our army, 
and our navy has losta powerful ship. The comfortable doctrine 
of Mr. Bruce, that we need fear no enemy after the overthrow 
of France, has been rudely shaken by the discovery of a possi- 
bility of war with Russia, in which France, if she could right 
herself, might be a valuable ally. Instead of depending upon 
Germany to control France, and upon France to restrain 
Russia, it begins to be desirable that we should look for safety, 
as we used to do, to ourselves. Russia calculates that France 
cannot fight and that England will not fight, and so the time has 
- come when she may do as she pleases in the Black Sea. If 
awe had occupied the last three months in those preparations 
which at the beginning of August were universally thought 
necessary, it is probable that Russia would not have experi- 
mented as she has done on our pliability. It can hardly be 
that foreigners will believe in the readiness of our 
Government for war when we do not believe in it our- 
selves. In about two months Parliament will assemble, and 
-then it is to be hoped that Mr. GiapsTone and his colleagues 
will be compelled by nightly goading to proceed with mea- 
sures of national defence. But they appear determined to 
enjoy their holiday while it lasts. They know that cireum- 
‘stances may occur to compel them to detach to a distance 
a considerable portion of our naval force, and yet they 
make no effort to provide a military force to defend our shores, 
which would thus become most dangerously exposed. They 
seem to be content with the alternative of losing honour or 
ing pro to enormous risk. Recruiting for the arm 
The Militia is not even allowed <4 
opportunity of proving that it is capable of useful service. A 
single regiment of Volunteers has been supplied with breech- 
loaders. We believe the navy to be efficient so far as it goes, 
but our useful ships are few, and any possible war would be 
begun and ended before we could considerably increase their 
number. Men we have in plenty, but they are untrained and 
unarmed, and we do not even know whether the means exist 
of arming them. We shall hear nothing from Mr. CarDWELL 
as to his stock of breechloaders until Parliament meets, and 
perhaps not much then. The position, however it be 
regarded, is one of tremendous peril when there might easily 
be security. Government might take any measure it pleased, 
in the shape of provision for national defence, with the cer- 
tainty that Parliament would approve its action. But 
inactivity is unpardonable, and should disaster ensue, a 
terrible reckoning will await those who are responsible for 
it. In all ordinary affairs it is thought better to do too much 
than too little to ensure success; but in providing for national 
security Government seems to grudge the expense of doing 
anything. At the Guildhall banquet Ministers said as nearly 
‘as could be nothing on the subject of the defence of the 
country, and it was inferred that they had nothing to say. 
Since that time we have had demonstration of our danger, 
but no revelation of any contemplated measures for our secu- 
Tity. The inveterate parsimony of Ministers may yet cost the 
country dear. 
‘ These considerations may perhaps help to explain the fact, 
which to some Liberals is surprising, that the Conservatives 
have gained slightly in elections during the present year. 
Mr. GuapstoxE and his colleagues have carried two great Irish 
measures, and the Education Act. They do not shine in the 
administration even of domestic affairs in time of peace, but 
they have shown undeniable strength in legislation. What- 
ever we may think of the leaders of the Conservative party, 
we may be sure that the followers would not have passed the 
Trish Church and Land Acts. But, on the other hand, the 
Conservatives, from the instinct of patriotism or jobbery, might 
be trusted to avoid the ruinous retrenchment of the Liberals. 
Tt begins to be felt that economy is good, but national cha- 
racter is better, and that the country must have efficient mili- 
tary and naval establishments, even if it has to pay a very 
high price for them. A colonel of Militia who belongs to a 
well-known Liberal family was lately heard to say, at a public 
dinner, that the present condition of the British army was 


satisfactory to him as a taxpayer, but not asa soldier. It would 
be difficult for a Conservative to say anything more damaging to 
the Government than that. The Times lately enumerated the 
claims of Government to support at elections, and wound up 
the catalogue of its merits by declaring that “ if the country 
“ really demands a large permanent addition to our defensive 
“ force Mr. GLapsTonE is not the man to resist its declared 
“ will.” We can hardly conceive that it would be possible, at 
such a time as the present, to say less for a Minister than this. 
It is not pretended that he will lead the nation, but only 
that he will follow when he finds that he can stand still 
no longer. A national calamity may happen before the 
nation is able to declare its will, but that of course is nothing 
to Mr. Guapstone. He can put off until Parliament reassem- 
bles what he considers the evil day when he will be compelled 
to spend money. The twenty thousand men will hardly have 
been raised, and the two millions will perhaps not have been 
wholly spent. Mr. apstone will in that case produce the 
balance, saying that neither army nor fleet is as strong as 
could be wished, but there at any rate is the residue of the 
money entrusted to him ; and he will deserve, and possibly may 
receive, the condemnation of an unprofitable servant, ‘There 
are few men, except the present Ministers, who would not seize 
the opportunity offered to them for creating a permanent de- 
fensive organization which might secure for this country once for 
all the place which she formerly heldin Europe. Let us ima- 
gine what would be the conduct of such a Minister as the elder 
Pir at such a crisis as the present. If the Government really 
desired to make the country secure, they could easily make 
known their wish. An appeal to the patriotism of the Volunteers 
could readily be made, and would be eagerly responded to. We 
do not say that measures of national defence will not be taken 
by the Government, but they will be taken slowly, grudgingly, 
and perhaps ineffectually. If England should become in- 
volved in war without proper preparation, she will imitate the 
folly, and may expect to suffer the penalty, of France. After 
heavy losses and bitter humiliation, guided by new leaders 
and dearly bought experience, she will proceed to create for 
herself an efficient army. We have been lately invited, as an 
unmilitary nation, to take comfort from the observation that 
trained soldiers may be beaten, and that a people may resist 
after armies have been annihilated. There is, however, this 
difference between France and England, that Paris is fortified, 
whereas no provision has been made for the defence of London, 
nor does any provision appear practicable except by that army 
of reserve which we are vaguely talking about creating. ; 
As we have most of us had our holiday and returned to 
our business, whatever it may be, the time has come for 
giving attention to this matter of national defence, if we 
ever intend to do so. We have enjoyed successively the 
amusements of shooting grouse, partridges, and pheasants, 
while our neighbours across the Channel have partaken of no 
sport except that of shooting Germans, who have an uncom- 
fortable habit of returning fire. It behoves Englishmen to 
consider whether they will undertake to defend themselves, or 
to raise and pay an army adequate for this purpose. Hither way 
we must have numbers and suitable organization. It is ludicrous. 
when the French and Germans are moving hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers in and around Paris, to talk as complacently 
as we habitually do of the arrival of a battalion from Aus- 
tralia, or of the enlistment of a few score of likely young men 
from the streets of London. “The standard of height for the 
“army has been reduced to 5 ft. 44 in.” It is at any rate 
satisfactory to know that the Russian Note has produced thus 
much effect upon our military authorities. ‘The next step 
will probably be to raise the bounty offered for recruits; and 
here Mr. Guapstone’s troubles will begin, if they have not 
begun already. Whatever plan of defence be adopted, there 
will be need for considerable expenditure; and if Ministers 
cannot make up their minds to r ise the emergency of 
the situation, they had better make room for other Ministers 
who will be content with the simple programme of carrying 
on military preparations with all possible vigour and expedi- 
tion. Thus we may make ourselves safe, and in a little time 
may hope to become once more respected, 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


T is as natural that accounts from within Paris of the state 
of feeling should differ as that views of the conduct of 
the Parisians taken at a distance should diverge to the widest 
extremes. Yet those who expected that the city would be 
ready to surrender as soon as ice and truffles ran out were 
hardly more out of reason than those who now view the con- 
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fused proceedings within it as heroic efforts, simply because 
it has not surrendered. There has as yet been absolutely 
nothing displayed by its defenders of heroic purpose, and very 
little of cool courage or forethought. The real forethought 
was that of the men who long since, in the quiet days of 
Or.EAns rule, girt the great capital about with the double 
ceinture that has served her so well at her need. Had 
Trocuu been thoroughly master of the situation when the 
Prussians were approaching, we cannot but believe that he 
would have increased vastly the defensive power entrusted to 
his hands, by the simple expedients of clearing a zone far 
round the works of all buildings and other cover that the 
enemy might use, and of occupying the hills outside the forts 
by a third chain of rough outworks, which, properly held, 
would have given the investing army much trouble to take, 
and, properly armed, would have caused their lines of cir- 
cumvallation, already inconveniently extensive, to have been 
extended to a much greater length. We confess that Trocuu’s 
position has been peculiarly difficult, But that it is so is 
precisely the fault of the people whom he was so suddenly 
called on to preside over, and whom he has only just been 
able to organize systematically for the defence of the capital. 
This they certainly at present desire should be maintained, 
though little willing to run any special risks for it, 35,000 
only of the Civic National Guard having responded to his de- 
mand for 100,000 volunteers for the active force. 


The balloon post has come in excellent time to make us 
understand clearly those realities which the rhapsodies of 
sentimental journalists were already dressing up as sublime 
exertions. “ We are,” says the Paris writer of the Telegraph, 
in a thoroughly intelligent account of the situation, “ only 
“too ready to imagine that Paris is throwing Saragossa, 
“ Londonderry, and Mantua far into the shade. But no 
“ one ever seems to remember that the only ‘heroism’ to 
“which Paris can hitherto lay claim is that she has 
‘‘ abstained from luxuries for a few weeks, and has not 
“« spontaneously opened her gates. . . . The defence of 
“the French capital has hitherto been conducted with com- 
“ paratively little risk—or none at all—to the lives or limbs 
“ of its defenders. We have got almost as many ambulance- 
“ waggons as wounded.” ‘The writer adds his private opinion 
that the large sum lately brought in by Colonel Loyp 
Luxpsay was utterly thrown away. He goes on with painful 
and telling minuteness to describe the “ hosts upon hosts of 
“ young men in the prime of life” who shirk duty and 
danger to carry a useless red and white cross and crowd the 
cafés, and he declares, as from personal experience, that in 
noAmerican town during the late Civil War would this parade 
of the insignia of cowardice have been tolerated. Meanwhile 
the shopwindows are crowded with filthy drawings, libelling 
the ex-Imperial family, so low in character and false in fact 
as actually to have drawn a vigorous and manly protest against 
such public debasement from a writer in the usually not 
too clean or scrupulous Jigaro. 


If we are challenged, as we seem to be, to apply the lesson 
at home, and to say what London would do under similar 
strange circumstances, our reply is simple. There is indeed an 
additional element of danger present in London in the far 
greater proportion of pauperism, or all but pauperism, localized 
unhappily among:us. ‘This, however, would tell less than 
appears at first sight against us, inasmuch as the tendency of a 
state of siege would be to create at once regular employment 
for all who chose to work, and very probably to insist on its 
being accepted by the able-bodied. Of course this artificial 
state of labour could not last long, but for a few weeks it would 
serve the turn of all, the State ultimately being the only moncy 
loser. For the rest—supposing that this city were by the 
strange prescience of some statesman of original ideas girt about 
with a line of entrenchments and duly provisioned, our regular 
army destroyed or blocked up in Portsmouth, our defence 
thrown suddenly upon the local Volunteers and Militia, with 
those from the surrounding country districts hastily gathered 
in—we do not think so meanly of our countrymen and 
countrywomen as to imagine that they would be inferior to 
those of Paris and Normandy. Among us, as among them, 
there would be brave men earnest to lead, a mass of quict 
steady people not over anxious to fight and yet resolved to 
stand fire when tried, and a great many skulkers. But we have 
no reason to believe that the proportion of the last would 
exceed or even equal that known to exist at Paris. And 
we are quite sure that the feelings of the mass would not 
be so sensual as they are there described, and that in the 
postponement of immediate danger, and the weariness of wait- 
ang for the ever-threatened bombardment, they would seek 
some other diversion than gazing at indecent caricatures of 


unpopular personages. Without any reference to the theories 
of caltiapnaiei, we hope that Londoners would show ag 
much of manhood, and perhaps less of monkeyhood, than the 
conduct of the Parisians which some would hold up to ong 
admiration. 

The question of the hour now is, why has the attack beey 
thus long delayed? We doubt if there be any one simple 
answer to this question. Rather we suppose that the Kine, 
who naturally here has the decision to make, has been actuated, 
as men usually are in a very weighty choice, by a number of 
separate and possibly conflicting considerations. The desire: 
not to go down to posterity as the modern Vandal who, for 
the sake of hurrying by a few weeks the capitulation, destroyed 
the fairest of cities ; the military uncertainties connected with 
beginning operations, with means possibly insufficient, against 
forts armed with crushing metal; the serious moral disadvan- 
tage at which the slightest real check in these operations would: 
place the Prussians throughout France; the honest wish to! 
avoid unnecessary bloodshed, and especially more loss of life 
to the brave troops that had brought him thus far in triumph; 
the comparative ease with which the German hosts have 
hitherto been supplied and sheltered, and the absolute unlike- 
lihood which existed until the middle of this month that any’ 
serious attempt could be made to disturb their investment— 
all these, and other less obvious causes, must have weighed in 
favour of patience; and the contents of the lately intercepted’ 
balloon, to which Count Bismarx’s favourite organ seems 
fairly to have attached great importance, must have appeared, 
by their revelations of the state of feeling within Paris, to have 
fully justified the system of strict blockade without fighting 
which from the first has been reported to have been the great 
Minister’s own advice. 

For the effects of the blockade are not merely telling upon 
the volatile population within and the mercurial press which 
guides it. ‘They are apparent plainly in the divisions and 
jealousies among the higher oflicers, of which all accounts 
confidently speak. Trocuu himself has lost prestige, partly 
owing to the vulgar impatience at his inaction, but partly also 
—if we read aright—from the paltering and traffickmg of his 
Cabinet with the seditious leaders of the Reds in their late 
attempt to obtain power by a new revolution. It is plain that 
he believes in Ducrot’s fighting qualities, and relies on his 
agency for the offensive operations to be attempted ; but it is no 
less plain that the jealousy created by his selection of his old 
friend for the command of the active army over senior officers 
cannot be allayed by anything short of a decisive success. 

Is there any hope of this success, which, as the moderate 
Paris journals are all beginning to understand, depends upon 
co-operation from without ? It certainly seems at first view as 
we write that the hour has gone by which offered the best 
hope for the relief of the capital. It is beyond a question that 
if General p’AURELLE DE Paxapines had carried his two 
corps forward on Toury on the 11th, and had obtained an- 
other success over the Bavarians—whose information as to his 
strength and purpose appears to have been remarkably meagre 
—it would have become necessary for Count MoLTKE to draw 
so many troops from the south and west of Paris as to have 
rendered it easy for Ducrot’s army to pierce the lines held by 
the Crown Prince. But we are very far from saying that any 
temporary advantage there gained would have saved Paris in 
the end ; for supposing a sudden concentration of the Germans 
had been made so effectively as to utterly crush D’AURELLE, 
it is probable that Ducror would forthwith have “been 
thrown back into Paris without carrying any fresh supplies of 
importance with him, and with little other advantage than 
that of breaking up some of the German siege depdts. The 
moral effect no doubt would have been great, but Paris would 
have paid heavily for it in the destruction of the only force 
that has shown the least ability to save her. 

Probably some such arguments, no less than the mud, the 
delay in the preparation of Kérarry’s army, and the diflicul- 
ties of communicating with Paris, have prevailed with ihe 
chief of the Army of the Loire, and with Gamperra, with 
whom he seems to act in perfect accord. A civilian War 
Minister is, from the very nature of his inexperience, likely 
to be exacting in his requirements as to field operations, im- 
patient of their genuine difficulties, and jealous of confiding too 
much power to the hands of any one soldier. Yet we find 
GamBeETTA not only satisfied with the delay, but we learn that 
he has abolished the independent commands of General 
Fiéreck and Count Kératry, made D’AvuRELLE generalissimo 
of all their united forces, removed Boursaxi from his separate 
charge in the North to serve directly under him, and taken 
every pains to insure that, outside Paris at least, vigour of 
action should not be prevented by division of counsels. It 
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theself-clected Minister, who has unexpectedly shown so much of 
real greatness in this emergency, can afford to bestow this con- 
fdence, we may well wait events without condemning General 
pAuretLe for not moving directly on after his successes of the 
and roth, nor even making that flank march afterwards 

by his left which for the time was so universally believed in. 
Critics in this country who were misled by the report of 
such a movement need give themselves little concern for the 
mistake, since they but shared that of Count Movrke himself. 
When we wrote last week, the Dukeof Mzcx.Ensune, after join- 
ing Von DER Tann, had suddenly faced (as it now proves, with 
only part of the united armies) to the West, as if expecting an 
advance along the Chartres road. Reports of such a movement 
designed to be made by the mass of D’Avrette’s forces had 
reached Versailles about the 15th, and produced for the moment 
an immediate dislocation of the whole plans of the investors 
of Paris. Detachments of the Fifth and Twelfth Corps were 
at once ordered from the neighbourhood of Versailles to sup- 
rt the Granp Due, who was to meet the supposed attempt 
at once along the roads to Chartres and Dreux. All the divi- 
sions around Paris concentrated ready for marching orders. 
Mayteurret was halted near Laon, on his westward march, 
Pressing advices concerning the expected movement were des- 
ed to Prince FREDERIC CHARLES, whose columns were 
now crossing the Yonne. Yet all this commotion proved 
to have been caused, not by the Army of the Loire, but 
mere detachments of the forces of Brittany, which, 
mn the news of Von per Tany’s retreat, had been pushed 
towards Paris. The Duke of Mrcktensura’s columns moving 
west drove back these Mobiles on the 17th and 18th on the 
roads near Dreux and to the west of Chartres, and followed 
them up along the line of railroad from the latter place 
towards Le Mans. At the last accounts the Twenty-second 
Division, which leads the movement westward, was within 
thirty miles of Le Mans, and far to the west of any known part 
of the Army of the Loire. Meanwhile Prince Freperic 
CuarLEs has his head-quarters near Toury, in front of the 
latter, said to be entrenching busily all round the north of 
Orleans, and certainly for the present an inscrutable problem, 
with NaPotzon’s “ fifth element” of mud as a factor not to be 

forgotten. 


_ Maytevrret’s march has been stayed for the reason men- 
tioned. He is even reported (but this is obviously doubtful) 
to be entrenching his camp near Laon, What is certain of 
the First Army is that the original arrangement, by which 
detachments from it blockaded Méziéres and Montmédy, has 
been disapproved or altered and the troops recalled. La Feére, 
a small place of little worth upon the Oise, lying almost on his 
line of march, is still enclosed by one of his regiments. General 
Zastrow, with the Seventh Corps from Metz, is charged with 
the sieges behind, and is busy just now with that of Thionville. 

The extraordinary tranquillity of the German communica- 
tions, best illustrated by the fact that they have been carry- 
ing private passengers on their main railroad from Strasburg 
to Epernay, within eighty miles of Paris, has been suddenly 
disturbed by a feat of young Ricciorrr Garwatpi, which at 
once makes him take rank with partisan, leaders of high 
renown. Chatillon-sur-Seiney an important place on one of 
the lines of march lately followed by the Second Army on its 
march from Metz across mid-France to the Yonne, was 
garrisoned by a battalion of Landwehr and some hussars. 
Ricciorri, making a secret march of two days from the South, 
with a column of 400 of his irregulars, completely surprised 
the Germans before dawn on the 19th, and drove them out 
with a loss of 120 killed, and a still larger number of 
prisoners. The very moral effect of such a success as this 
may produce its repetition, and bring new elements into 
the war, if the French capital can anyhow prolong its re- 
sistance; for the maintenance of the German forces near it 
depends above all on their communications being kept free, 
although the stores of ammunition they are bringing up are 
no doubt intended to guard against any trifling unforeseen 
interruption. 

In the North of France Boursaxi’s sudden removal has 
naturally produced a present suspension of the active life lately 
infused into the forces about Lille and Amiens. St. Quentin 
1s reported to have been again occupied by a mere haadful of 
Germans. In the West there is still greater obscurity than 

elsewhere. Wenper has certainly drawn his corps more toge- 
ther, and left Dijon personally ; but whether to cover effectively 
the siege of Belfort (as yet merely invested), or to attack 


to the north-west of Autun by Creuzor and GariBaLpi, can- 
not yet be known, It was from the left front of this line that 


, or to turn the defensive line maintained from Chagny | People 


Ricciorri lately started on his exploit, and operations any- 
where to the North should have a charm for : yy old taadoe 
of guerrillas, and would certainly annoy the Germans a good 
deal if Werper has stripped the country of troops as much as is 
reported for his purposes on the other side of the Saone Valley. 
From more Southern parts of France there is really no news, 
except the formation of the Eighteenth Corps at Nevers, high 
up on the Loire, whither Bournaxt was transferred to take 
its command, though he hasnot unnaturally declined to accept 
this reduced office on learning that his removal from Amiens 
was due to the charges made against him in his absence in 
connection with the surrender of Metz, 


AGE. 

HERE are few subjects, in a society of le growing old 
T together, more attractive than that of oan, Bart the question 
How old is Mr. So and So? and it is pursued with an animation, 
a freshening of attention, a general rubbing up of memory, a weight 
and variety of proof, a unanimity of effort, which not many inquiries 
can excite ina mixed company. And it is a sort of discussion 
which leaves all concerned exhilarated and in better humour for 
what comes next. It is pre-eminently a social topic, stimulating 
to good-fellowship, one on which there may be the fiveliest dif- 
ferences, the strongest divergences of opinion, and nobody’s temper 
upset, not a drop of ill-blood engendered. No one is offended at 
hearing his neighbour credited with more years than he thinks his 
due. No officious champion of the absent heels called on to rebuke 
or call to order the heightener of his friend’s reckoning with Time. 
You may think a man as old as you choose, and take pains to 
prove it, without any breach of charity. It is saying no harm to 
set him down at sixty-five instead of the sixty-three he passes for, 
and yet there is a sort of daring in the charge, which gives just a 
taste of the pleasure of evil-speaking. And there are many little 
self-complacencies incident to such discussions. In all processes of 
mental arithmetic by which people measure the age of others by 
landmarks in their own career, one phenomenon is observable. By 
some hocus-pocus of memory the most candid favour themselves. 
They have no care to conceal their present age, but they have a 
tenderness for their youth, and unconsciously protract its dura- 
tion a good lustre or decade beyond what a more impartial vision 
of the past allows to others, Thus a man recalls-a scene at which 
he and Jones assisted; Jones is seen by memory in his true 
colours, while self is rounded and softened under its flattering 
illusions. He remembers feeling young—still a boy perhaps— 
while Jones was already a man among men, 


The subjects which men care for do not increase in number or 
gather strength with age; as they themselves slip out of the 
running, the race loses its absorbing interest. is subject is 
valuable as an autumn growth, and it comes into activity late, 
Youth does not speculate upon age; it owns no concern witli it. 
So long as five out of every six people a young fellow meets are 
his seniors, there is no appreciable difference to him between 
forty and sixty. Sixty and seventy are convertible terms. “ What 
do you call a middle-aged woman?” we ask alad of seventeen. 
“Qh, five-and-twenty perhaps.” It is when men begin to count 
up the years that are left to themselves that their neighbour's 
share becomes a personal question. We say “neighbour,” for a 
man’s course and autecedents must be familiar in order to make this 
form of research possible. There is nothing people are so much at 
fault about as the age of contemporaries some few years older than 
themselves, whom they have long lost sight of. The world is impa- 
tient of mere length of days, and is apt to regard as irksome 
cumberers of the ground people of whom all they know is that they 
cling tothe old localities. “‘ W hat, is he living yet?” cries a busy man, 
returning to tlfe home of his boyhood; “I thought he had been 
dead long ago.” He does not know it, but this remembrancer of 
old days casts a shadow and a chill, is unwelcome and disquieting, 
because it makes him feel old. All men wish to live long, but 
nobody wishes to be old.” Our neighbours do not accomplish this 
difficult feat—difficult, yet not impossible; as those who note the 
chief actors and characters of our time must acknowledge. No 
healthy mind in a reasonably healthy body ever feels old. To 
feel old is to be tired of living. Wise men, whose years point that 
way, afraid of being caught feeling positively young, sometimes 
betray a sort of affectation in their assumption of the conventional 
worn-out, life-weary, septuagenarian tone; while in their hearts 
they say with the old divine, that life is too brief a thing to feel 
old in, and “ time itself but a novelty, a late and upstart thing in 
respect of the Ancient of Days.” They thus pay a tribute to com- 
mon sense, and acknowledge a brotherhood with the herd of men, 
so disarming criticism. 

Few persons are indulgent in their estimate of age. It is the 
greatest mistake in the veld to expect to prints people by a 
confession. ‘I am fifty years old to-day,” says a popular character 
with a great deal of the boy still left in him, in a gush of confidence, 
to a room full of his friends, “Nobody seemed surprised,” was 
his subsequent reflection. In fact, the universal habit of treating 
as younger than we seriously believe them to be, the in- 
evitable tone of compliment we must adopt in assuming what 
~~ can and cannot remember, finds its revenge when we may 

the subject free from such social trammels, especially where 
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our has been unfairly taxed. It would be 
candour to answer a fine lady who affects to take us into her con- 
fidence, “I thought you much older”; but the feeling will find 
vent. Wedon’t choose to have our discernment underrated ; above 
all, no one willingly occupies the position of dupe. 

As youth is more especially the season of charm and influence 
with women, it is no wonder that they are willing to prolong 
its reign ; but none are more severe on supposed pretenders of this 
class than women themselves, The majority amongst them are 
precluded by circumstances from the possibility of passing for 
younger than they are. A woman with sons out in the world has 
nothing to do but to acquiesce, and value herself on her acquiescence. 
But where life imprints no positive landmarks, where day follows 
day leaving little to mark its course,and the character is rather active 
than meditative, it is excusable if women who feel young should 
forget to consult Time’s almanac. Yet not only is no mercy 
shown to this weakness, but very little justice. ‘“ Ma'am,” whis- 
pered an elderly lady attired in the severest decorum of 
eld age to a chance neighbour in an extemporized ball-room, 
‘that lady coming down the dance is seventy years of age.” The 
ebject of this calumny, being perhaps fifty, but feeling herself 
thirty and no more, was indulging in the innocent levity of an 
old-fashioned country-dance. There is nothing like the parish 
register, in fact, for clearing the character of these lingerers in 
youthful paths—these would-be loiterers in the inexorable march 
of time. They have nobody’s good word; but, in truth, they do 
the sex and society generally a service, like all innovators on 
restriction, whose nature, if left to itself, is always tu grow 
stricter and more arbitrary. It is the tendency alike of poetry, of 
satire, and of morality of the humdrum sort to represent the 
period of youth as transient, and that of old age as long. Indeed, 
nalf our appointed threescore and ten years is commonly con- 
—_—- its grasp. We find this view in a well-known ballad of 

allet’s:— 

There beauteous Emma flourished fair 
Beneath a mother’s eye; 
Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die— 
the good lady thus consigning herself to the tomb being certainly 
under forty. Yet this tone isa mistake, hurtful to all parties 
alike. The universal life of society is more rational as well as 
more cheerful where action, adventure, spirit, vivacity, and hope 
extend far on into maturity, which remains maturity, and hoids 
off decay much longer under the stimulus of something to enjoy 
as well as to sufier; while young people cannot enjoy life 
rationally, or sustain their spirits at a lasting level, without 
experience to lean upon, and to offer its suggestions. No age does 
well alone, and youthful sprightliness flares out and withers pre- 
maturely if left to itself. 

It would seem natural that persons destined to outlive their 
generation through an exceptional vigour should have the various 
stages of life portioned out to them by a different measure. Thus 
the old woman who chose for her centenary treat to go up in the 
captive balloon, and made a triumphant ascent in company with 
the corps of workhouse officials, ought to have been scarcely out of 
her girlhood at fifty ; but, in fact, long life comes to most men as 
pengernces «Aig Tithonus—at the wrong end, And the oldest man 
we remember to have seen had very much the look of always 
having looked just the same. 

Plainness and ill-favour are great disguisers of age; as also are 
the now rarely seen ravages of the small-pox. They constitute an 
inscrutable mask, defying that penetration we all of us have, if we 
choose to exercise it. When once a person of this figure, whose 
looks cease to be an index, has the question of age aroused about 
him, the public satisties its craving for miracles at his expense. A 
curate who owed less than most men to nature came as a stranger 
into a neighbourhood. He had abundant hair, and teeth that 
could bite through a sailor's biscuit unconscious ig feat, and was 
apparently in the fullest vigour of life and work. Nobody had 
seen so very plain a man before, and at once the whisper grew 
upon his appearance in any company, “ Wonderful man, Mr. 
—— ; they say he is more than eighty years old.” Haydon, the 
painter, was impressed by the market-women of Dieppe as 
examples of this phenomenon :— 

‘They looked as if they never had been young, and never would be older ; a 

distinct species—not born of woman, nor made for man. Mature at once :— 
hook-nosed, snuffy, brown, wrinkled, adapted to no purpose on earth but to 
slander, drag wheelbarrows, pull boats, and abuse Napoleon. 
The last, an occupation of 1814, is very probably still pursued by 
the “ sibylline fishfags” of Dieppe in 1870. Nothing wears 
like homeliness and plainness. The men in whom we see no 
change have characteristics that defy the ravages of time, and 
dash back its tide like so many ragged rocks. Indeed there is 
this advantage in ugliness, that it mends with years; inasmuch as 
it has nothing to spoil, it takes — Lady Charlotte 
Lindsey, witty and plain, put it, “My ugliness has lost its 
bloom.” Beauty is the true sport of time; it is composed of 
evanescent qualities; indeed it is its charm that it passes. We 
must make the most of the show, for it stays among us but a day. 
The most worn and tell-tale faces we call to mind, most sug- 
gesting the question or the exclamation, How old! are the faces 
vf once handsome women. It is beauties that make wrecks—an 
epithet never applicable to the harsh or commonplace. 

In extenuation of the effort to keep young, so severely ridiculed 
on all hands as the last mark of a vain and frivolous character, one 
may remark that it is not every one who can aflord to put on old 


age—to be any older than he can help. Respect to old age 
not come naturally to most men; it argues a finer clay than 
common. Swift says that dignity, high station, or great riches arg 
in some sort necessary to old men in order to keep the younger gt 
a distance, who are otherwise apt to insult them on the score 
their old age. We need not go far to see the truth of this, Town 
roughs, the terror of old women, and their clownish imitators in 
the village street whose nearest approach to a joke is to knock off 
the old men’s hats in the dark, are by no means the most gj 
illustrations of it, Men of culture and training may, from q 
natural impatience of temper, be less tolerant of the faults of 
age than of any other, not only because such faults are of a natuyy 
to irritate them, but because they feel that the old folks really 
ought to leave the way clear. So long as a man has yi 
enough to keep to the fore, his wisdom is to let his work 

for him. Every allusion to age is caught at as a confession of 
which ungenerous use may be made. 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 


ie is pleasant at times to read the good old-fashioned novel, and 
remark the liberality with which all manner of happiness jg 
showered down upon the hero at the catastrophe. The rich un¢lg 
drops in from India; the stern parent is reconciled; the long- 
desired marriage is satisfactorily arranged; a strawberry-mark 
reveals to each other the long-separated relations; and in one 
way or other the curtain is ete to the sound of marriage- 
with a most satisfactory settlement in the background and the 
promise of indefinite happiness in the future. We are only in 
doubt whether to rejoice most sincerely in the prizes bestowed upon 
the good boys or the condign punishment which befalls thei 
wicked companions. We shout in honour of Mordecai all the 
more vigorously when we think of that lofty gallows upon which 
Haman is so deservedly swinging. In our journey through 
the three volumes or the five acts we are always lookin 
forwards to that delightful conclusion, and feel a confidence, whi 
is seldom belied, that the author will satisfy our most sanguine 
expectations. Yet it is rather an interesting question how far 
this time-honoured custom is either moral or really artistic, 
Fiction, it is generally agreed, should have a certain general re- 
semblance to real life ; though there is room for intinite discussion 
as to the degree in which divergence is fairly admissible. Now it 
is hard to imagine anything more flagrantly improbable than this 
equal distribution of rewards and punishments; nor can it be 
regarded as unimpeachable even from the moral point of viow. 
According to Bacon’s sententious aphorism, prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of the 
New. Christians, as innumerable preachers tell us—and, it is to 
be presumed, with a certain degree of sincerity—should not look 
for their reward on earth. Why then should every writer inform 
us by implication that a virtuous man generally receives at an 
early age an income of not less than two thousand a-year, and 
a charming wife into the bargain? Is it possible for a week- 
day preacher to contradict more flatly the lessons to which we 
listen so complacently on Sunday? ‘There are, it is true, a good 
many well-dressed and comfortably-looking Christians to be seen 
at most churches; but they know perfectly well, or at least they 
ought to know, if knowledge comes from being constantly 
reminded of a truth, that their riches are a temptation instead of 
a privilege, and cause far more anxiety than real ,happiness. 
In spite of a little natural shrinking of the flesh, they would all 
doubtless give thanks for a bankruptcy, as a blessing in disguise 
calculated to wean them from the pleasures of this world, Why 
then should they rejoice when the fictitious hero receives a boun- 
tiful and most solid reward at the hands of a popular author? 
Bacon remarks in the same essay that, in embroideries, it is more 
pleasant to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground. So “virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed”; and we should therefore wish 
to see the man we most admire left struggling with misfortune, 
rather than exalted above all the ordinary trials of humanity. 
If we test the principle by its correspondence with facts, nothing, 
it is plain, can be less in accordance with the ordinary course 0 
events than the conventional catastrophe. There are, of course, 
certain crimes of the grosser kind which can seldom be practised 
with impunity. If a gentleman takes to forgery, swindling, or 
systematic murder, he is very apt to be found out, and generally 
loses his character, even if a philanthropical Home Secretary saves 
him from the consequences attached by the law to his evil- 
doings. It does not pay to break the law too roughly, or even 
to fly in the face of the ordinary sentiments of society. But 
there are evil habits of a less tangible kind, which more fre- 
quently help than retard a man’s advancement in life. People 
grow rich who determine to grow rich; and a firm resolution 
to make money flourishes best in a thoroughly selfish mind. 
Never do a generous action, and never be over-scrupulous; keep 
an eye steadily upon the main chance; in other words, do 
recisely what the heroes of novels most carefully refrain from 
oing, and you will have the greatest chance of obtaining wealth. 
If you wish to gain social consideration, the best plan is to make 
an ingenious combination of bullying and cringing, to tread upon 
the toes of the weak and hang on to the skirts of the strong. You 
may be guilty of extreme snobbishness, but it is highly probable 
that you will gain that kind of notoriety which you desire. 
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What, again, is more inconvenient toa gentleman who wishes their hearts against the impregnable fortifications of the powers of 
to rise in politics than a priggish adherence to any particular | evil, and of men who will not abandon their highest beliefs even 
get of opinions P Nobody is really hurt by inconsistency, though | in order to make themselves thoroughly comfortable. To speak 
le suffer from timing their changes of sentiment in- | to men’s consciences in that tone undoubtedly requires a higher 


are. To suggest only one more instance of the disad- | aim than falls to the lot of most writers at any time; and it must 
Lae of virtue, few tendencies are more inconvenient than an | be admitted to be extremely doubtful whether such preaching 


excessively keen sympathy with human suffering. If your brains | would pay. If so, of course it cannot 


not stronger than your heart, you are in danger of becoming a 
or of adopting some other creed 
which isa bar to any hope of successful climbing of the social 
ladder; unless, indeed, you that happy art, the secret 
of which is only granted to a few, of knowing how and when to 
bring your popularity to market. 

{p all this there is nothing really cynical. It is rather a moral 
commonplace. Great virtues sometimes get themselves recognised 
even in this world, and even bring pudding as well as praise to 
their possessors. But success comes on the average to those who 

ursue it with fewest distractions; and though it is of course 
compatible with the possession of many of the more commonplace 
yirtues, it is rather repelled than otherwise by those heroic and un- 
selfish emotions with which the hero of romance is credited. Why, 


ing-room ; nothing, in short, is to be described which might not be 
the subject of public conversation between a young lady of eighteen 
‘and an clergyman. So long as that is the case, a discordant 
effect would be produced by touching upon the harsher realities of 


THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


f be Elections to be held next Tuesday involve such important 
consequences that we shall make no apology for stating with 


perfect frankness the course which we hope to see followed by 
the electors in the several divisions. The character of primary 


education in London will be determined, perhaps for years, by the 
action of the first School Board. Upon the composition of this 
Board it will depend whether the impression thus given shall 
be good or bad, whether the start to be now made shall 
be in the right or the wrong direction. Of the constituencies 
by which the members will be returned absolutely nothing 
is known. In a Parliamentary election the voters can be 


or do not appear in the list recommended by some Local Com- 
mittee. The necessary result of these lists being carried will 
be to reduce all the members of the Board to one and the 
same type. If the only question that a School Board 
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d then, should poets fly in the face of facts? and why should their 

is readers delight to have itso? A martyr is surely as impressive a | classified according to their political antecedents, but an educa- 

@ subject for a great picture as a comfortable well-fed country gentle- | tional constituency has no past by which it can be judged. 

4 man. Have we become so effeminate in our tastes that we cannot | As yet no one can say whether the ratepayers of London 

k bear the grander tones of tragedy ? or is it that we have all so lively | have any real care for education, or whether, as in too many of 
8 asympathy with virtue that we like to heap upon it even the | the elections for Poor-law Guardians, their one object will be to i 
, most incongruous rewards? The most obvious reflection is that | keep down the rates. The one piece of advice*we have to offer 
9 the restrictions to which English writers are subjected by our | to the electors is to eschew “tickets.” Let them make up their 
" national sense of decorum renders any painful catastrophe inappro- | minds who are the best candidates, and give their votes to one or A 
1 priate. It is unlawful to touch, except by the most delicate and | all of them. In this way a really representative Board may be } 
: roundabout allusions, the vices which cause an enormous pro- | secured, and one composed of really competent men. ‘The fear is, q 
) rtion of the misery of the world; passion may only be | however, that candidates will in many cases be voted for, not ' 
admitted only so far as it is able to make itself manifest in a draw- | according to their own merits, but according as their names do 
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‘corresponds pretty closely to the doctrine of the Old Testament as 


or perhaps it is the natural expression of the commercial spirit, 


Popular writers. They do not dare, with few exceptions, to appeal 


_ prejudice. Few of his successors venture to imitate his example ; 


_Monotonous conclusion. 
_ Winning the prize for which it works, of ardent reformers brenking 


life, The play of small passions limited by petty proprieties would 
‘betoo roughly disturbed by a martyrdom and a triumph of villany. 
‘Every artistic feeling would forbid that a catastrophe like that of 
‘Othello should form the last scene of a drawing-room comedy. We 
amuse ourselves with such harmless and unexciting melodies that 
a loftier strain would shock our nerves; we do not want the blast 
of a trumpet to wind up our gentle performances on the harmless 
flute. that school of novelists which endeavours, though at a 
sufficiently great interval, to follow the example set by Miss 
Austen, feels instinctively that a comfortable and soothing close is 
imperatively required by the conditions of their art. The same 
tastes to which this decorum is owing explain this rather 
effeminate longing for gentle poetical justice. 1f a writer wishes 
to obtain a very wide popularity, he must appeal to the tastes of 
the large class which practically regards a certain degree of 
material prosperity as the test of all blessings. The ideal of 
the vast majority of ind is to have such an income that 
weekly bills may cease to be any serious annoyance. Persons in 
different social positions will of course fix their demands at different 
figures. Some would see every guarantee for happiness in the 
possession of ten thousand a-year, whilst others might be satisfied 
with as many tens or hundreds. But in any case the ruling wish 
of most people is to keep their heads comfortably above water, 
without the necessity of severe labour. Of course they really 
‘value at the highest rate the prudential virtues which are useful 
in obtaining such a result; that kind of honesty which is the 
‘best policy, and, so far as it is the best policy, occupies the 
‘first place in their esteem. Consequently they enjoy the rather 
luscious flavour of the concluding pages in which the imaginary 

ters are made supremely comfortable; they shrink from 
the unpleasant truth that the highest talents and virtues 
may lead to the misery of their possessor in this world. They 
would not be at all consoled by the assurance that he would 
agen A go to heaven ; because, however much popular preachers 
may dwell upon the rewards, and still more upon the nalties, of 
another world, the practical belief of the modern Englishman 


expounded by Bacon, and recognises a fixed income paid quarterly 
as the most appropriate conclusion of a virtuous life. It may be 
due to what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls our Hebraizing tendency, 


that our ideal existence involves so much material gratification. 

If we add to this popular conviction a theory which seems to 
‘be entertained by almost all novelists—namely, that they are 
‘bound to be moral teachers in the same sense as the nursery poets 
who point out the fate of little boys who don’t go to church— 
we have some explanation of the rather low utilitarianism of our 


to a more elevated sentiment, or to rely upon the intrinsic charms 
of heroism, even in distress, Every now and then a Miss 
Sharp is allowed to escape from Nemesis, or a Colonel Newcome 
to die in poverty ; their creator had too vivid a perception of the 
teal conditions of society to give way in those instances to popular 


yet an art which should — to do something more than reflect the 
average sentiment of the day would surely not be content with this 
e should have instances of selfishness 


has to decide were what religion should be taught in their 
schools, this narrowness of view might have something to say for 
itself. Inasmuch, however, as it constitutes but a very small 
part of a School Board’s duties, it is certainly not desirable that 
every other consideration should be left out of sight by the voters. 
There is quite sufficient variety in the professions and claims of 
the several candidates to make the Board a very fair representa- 
tion of the several views which prevail on education, provided 
only that the electors think for themselves and give their votes 
because they really wish to see their man returned, and not 
because they find his name bracketed with half a dozen 
others as pledged to support religious education. The London 
School Board will need the services of men of very various 
a and the worst possible way of getting them is to take the 
ists put forward by Committees. In the very nature of things 
these lists are usually the result of a compromise, which has for its 
object rather the exclusion of names which are likely to excite 
opposition than the inclusion of names which deserve to secure 
ardent support. When to this is added the sg failure of 
such tactics through the operation of the cumulative vote, enough 
will have been said to discredit any blind adherence to the direc- 
tions of any educational caucus. 

The total number of candidates is not far short of a hundred 
and fifty. Many of them, of course, are content to rest their 
claims on local experience or local services. With these we have 
nothing to do. They may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
be very well fitted for the work which they seek; but — this 
point the electors themselves are alone able to judge. We shall 
only deal with those whose pretensions are known beyond the limits 
of the particular division for which they are ae In the City 
the most important name is that of Mr. Rogers, whose connexion 
with previous educational movements constitutes the best possible 
eee: while Mr. Hastings will bring to the debates of the 

oard an unusual familiarity with the discussion of social questions. 
In Westminster Dr. Barry, the Principal of King’s College, has that 
knowledge of education generally which belongs to an able and 
successful schoolmaster. Lord Edward FitzMaurice volunteers 
the unnecessary assurance that he will “never consent to anything 
which would allow rate-supported schools to be made the instru- 
ments of proselytism.” We own to having ree mee that with 
a time-table conscience clause proselytism will be impossible, 
even if Lord Edward FitzMaurice would consent to it, He 
is already known, however, as an educational politician, and 
as such he may do good service on the Board. It is most desir- 
able that Lord Howard of Glossop should be a member, and 
it will be matter for additional congratulation if he is returned 
by a combination of Protestant and Roman Catholic votes. No 
matter what may be said about fairness and unsectarianism, the 
Roman Catholic poor will have no faith in the impartiality of a 
Board in which they are wholly unrepresented. In the case of 
Lord Howard of Glossop, his title as a Roman Catholic is 
supplemented by his connexion with the “Poor School Com- 
mittee,” and his peers acquaintance with the educa- 
tional wants of his co-religionists. Mr. George Potter’s views 
of education differ perhaps in many respects from ours, but 
the class which furnishes the majority of the scholars has a just 
right to be represented by some of their own number, and Mr. 


Potter has probably as intimate a knowledge as any one of the 
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views and wishes of his fellow-workmen, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan’s powers of administration, as well as the interest he has 
always taken in educational questions, ought to make his election 
certain ; and the same remark will apply ina yet greater degree 
to Lord Lawrence, who is a candidate for Chelsea. In Mary- 
lebone Pivfessor Huxley, greatly as we differ from him with regard 
to the interpretation of the Act, hasa high claim. It is of the 
utmost importance to have some members on the Board whose 
conception of education goes beyond the three R’s, and who will not 
think every penny spent on anything above this minimum a waste 
of public money. The economical considerations which dictated the 
Revised Code will no longer be applicable under a system of rating. 
So long as the Government merely assisted voluntary schools, giving 
most to those districts which had most already, and nothing to 
those that were altogether destitute, it was only fair that the 
results on which the grant depended should be of the most ele- 
mentary kind. It was sufficiently unsatisfactory to be paying a 
rich parish for having its children taught to read, while with- 
holding all help from an adjoining parish which was too poor | 
to maintain a decent school; but it would have been worse | 
if the rich parish had drawn on the Exchequer for instruction 
‘in physical science or industrial art when its neighbours could 
get nothing towards teaching the merest rudiments. Now that 
this inequality is removed, there is no reason why a rate-pro- 
vided school should not aim at the highest possible type of 
primary education, and Professor Huxley has given ample proofs 
that, if elected, he will do his best to make this an object 
of the London School Board. Sir Sydney Waterlow, though 
an advocate of the worst and least intelligent solution of the 
religious diflieulty—mere Bible reading—has considerable know- 
ledge of the habits of the poor, and has already in another field 
done much to improve their position. Those among the rate- 
payers of Marylebone who consider that Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
merits as a man and a Christian are sufficiently vouched for by 
his works—Spirdual Wives included—will no doubt vote for him. 
Those who require some other guarantee will probably support a 
different sort of candidate. 
It may be convenient to arrange in groups such of the remaining 
candidates as have most claim on the suflrages of their several 
constituencies. Mr. Oakley and Mr. Hansard in Hackney, Mr. 
Thorold in Marylebone, and Canon Miller in Greenwich, are ad- 


Mr. Mill in incapacity to make allowance for the ordinary fj 
of humanity. A handsome youth and a pretty girl are su 
to be sitting in the same room listening to a lecture on ana; 
with illustrations, maintaining meanwhile their minds in a sty 
scientific attitude. Another Professorassures us thatneither de}j 
nor indelicacy has a place “in the clear and frosty atmospherg 
scientific truth,” in which, however, it is to be feared that 
youthful students may not be contented permanently to dwell, 
This Professor considers that other professors are “ morbid] Sus. 
ceptible” because they object to teach clinical surgery to oth 
sexes at the same time. 

The longer one lives, the more profoundly does one become eqn. 
vinced that there are two sides to every question that can 
started. We do not now enter upon any discussion as to the 
priety of medicine and surgery being studied or practi 
women, but we should have thought, until we learned the gop. 
trary, that the expediency of their studying those brancheg of 
knowledge apart from men was undeniable. “The clear and 
frosty atmosphere of scientific truth ” is, to our thinking, liable ty 
be influenced by the warmth of human passion, It was discovered 
long ago that friars and nuns were likely to pursue religiong 
meditation more uninterruptedly in separate establishments, ang 
we should conceive that scientific study, in some of ity 
branches, would also be promoted by a division of the sexes 
If the governing body of any university or college is pr. 

ared to admit women to participate in the instruction which 
it affords, they must at any rate be admitted upon termg 
which will not exclude men. We cannot of course fora. 
see the extent to which existing notions of propriety may be 
modified, but we should suppose that at present many parents 
would share the feeling of a clergyman in Scotland who hag 
declared that he would remove his sons from the University of 
Edinburgh rather than expose them to what he calls 4 
degrading system.” This old-fashioned father further considers 
that, if his sons once learn to disregard modesty in women, thei 
own principles will be undermined. He would refuse to risk 


| what he calls “the higher interests” of his sons for the sake ofg 
| good professional education. 


It may be easy for the women to 
that they do not mind mixing with the men, but the men do mind 
mixing with the women. Fathers know very well that the 


mirable representatives of the class which has up to this time done 
almost all that has been done for primary education, and which 
ought certainly to furnish its fair proportion to the Board which 
is to start the new system. The education of children is a process | 
which interests mothers as well as fathers, and includes girls as | 
well as boys. On both grounds women have a just title to be | 
members of the School Board, and Miss Garrett in Marylebone, | 
Mrs. William Grey in Chelsea, and Miss Emily Davies in | 
Greenwich have all of them other recommendations to the | 
confidence of the electors hesides that of sex. Miss Garrett 
especially has given proofs of a natural force of character, a power 
of, overcoming opposition, and a capacity for doing men’s work 
without ceasing to be womanly, which gives her one of the highest | 
laces in the whole list of candidates. Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. | 
. H. Smith, and Mr. M‘Oullagh Torrens are good men of busi- | 
ness, and have the advantage of Parliamentary training. The | 
| 


share of the last-named in securing the present constitution of the 
London Board is an additional argument in his favour. Dr. | 
Angus is well known as an able teacher in a most important 
and most neglected branch of popular education, and both he and | 
Dr. Rigg will satisfactorily represent the Dissenting clectors. 
Mr. Applegarth holds the same position in Lambeth that Mr. | 
Potter holds in Westminster ; and the reasons which malie it so 
desirable that Lord Howard of Glossop should be elected apply, 
if in a lesser degree, to the case of Mr. art in Hackney. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE WOMAN, 


HE desire of Lady Macheth to be unsexed has probably been 
felt by some of the enthusiastic advocates of woman’s rights. 
Indeed, some such desire has been expressed by an American lady, 
who writes with particular fervour in a newspaper, and who ap- 
paventiy hopes to reconstruct at once nature and society, It | 
mes, however, disagreeably manifest that nature offers obsta- 

cles to the proposed improvement of society. Whether women 
will ever cease to be women we do not undertake to say, but we 
predict with tolerable confidence that men will continue to be 
men. It begins to appear, as might have been expected, that the 
participation of women in instruction hitherto reserved to men is 
fraught with inconveniences which men, atleast, regard as serious. 
The dangers, already formidable, of sending a youth from a 
country home to study medicine and surgery in a great city become 
in his anxious parent's eyes immeasurably enhanced when he is 
liable to encounter in the lecture-room or by the patient’s bedside 
a pretty girl, wearing neat boots and a becoming hat and feather. 
It will scarcely reassure that parent’s mind to be informed, on the 
authority of a Scotch Professor, that the danger which he appre- 
hends is imaginary, He may thaps think that the Professor is 
an adherent of the beautifu put unpractical philosophy of Mr. 


| 
| 


Mill. The view of the naked human form by a mixed company, says 
this Professor, is not indelicate “provided the mind be in a scien- 
tific attitude” ; and he assures us that this is the frame of mind 
in which female students no less than males will approach the 
study of it. Wecannot help feeling that the Professor resembles 


attention of their sons is readily enough distracted from their work, 
and they do not desire to add to the number of disturbing causes, 
And even if the objections of pupils and their parents could be 
surmounted, there remain the scruples which would necessarily 
be felt by all teachers who do not dwell exclusively in the 
clear and frosty atmosphere of scientific truth. In fact man 
subjects of the highest medical importance would be either im- 
periectly treated or altogether omitted, and the teaching would 
ecome almost worthless, Let women do the best they can, with 
the assistance of such professors as are willing to instruct them, 
but do not let them by their presence deprive men of the instruc 
tion which they have hitherta received. The seven ladies who have 
resented a memorial to the managers of the Royal Infirmary of 
‘dinburgh claim the right to attend practice in the wards of that 
institution, along with students of the other sex. They argue that, 


| as there are women among the patients, women ought also to be 


admitted among the students. They appear to be wholly in- 
sensible to the objection, which the Scottish clergyman feels so 
strongly, to their studying in company with his sons; and perhaps 


| if they were pressed with it they would answer, “ Evil he to 


him that evil thinks,” If they bad confined themselves to asking 


| that an arrangement might be made by which they might enjoy 


the advantage of seeing practice at the Royal Infirmary, they 
would have had our sympathy, instead of exciting our amaze 
ment and disgust. But, with a strange perversity, these cham- 
pions of woman’s rights repel instead of conciliating support 
‘The position of many unmarried women of the middle-class 
in England cannot but be viewed with regret by thoughtful 
men. It would be highly advantageous to the public that 
these women should be enabled to devote themselves to useful 
industry. We would ourselves go far to help the attainment 
of some of the objects of the female agitators, but we would not 
go the length of sacrificing the modesty of both sexes for the 
supposed benefit of one. ‘They may not care for delicacy of senti- 
ment, but we do. We still hold the ancient principle that mazima 
debetur pueris reverentia, and we had believed till lately that it 


applied to girls as well as boys. The strongminded women who 
can make no allowance for the fastidiousness of men had better 
establish a university of their own, where they can study anatomy 
to their hearts’ content. 
women, “ We may do with, but not without them”; but as 
regards the seven ladies who are studying at Edinburgh, it has 
come to this, that we may do without them, but certainly not 
with them. It matters not in our view whether the patients in @ 
hospital are male or female. We object equally in either case to 
the study of their diseases by a class composed of both sexes, It 
is much to be lamented that these seven ladies have 
in their ill-advised intrusion, and still more that they > 
treated by the male students of the Edinburgh University with 
unmanly rudeness. We are told that, as these ladies were about to 
enter the College of Surgeons to attend Dr, Handyside’s demon- 
strations of anatomy, they were met at the gates by a mob 

their male class-fellows, who tried to keep them out of the lecturé- 
room. They obtained admittance, but the lecture was interrupted 
by deafening uproar, and the ladies were again mobbed as they 
left the building. This conduct of the male students was dis- 
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fal to them. It would have been far better if they had 
y protested i of ladies in their class. 
ey would have been supp wy general opinion if they had 
upon the authorities of the University that demonstrations 
of anatomy could not be profitably — in the presence of a 
mixed company of youn poe of both sexes. They are entitled 
lain of being obliged to study under conditions which 
they could not foresee on entering, and which they find extremely 
; ble. But they have damaged a good case by their sense- 
less violence. 
Tt is to be hoped that English as well as Scotch Per will 
a firm determination to preserve the morality of their 
dren from this new source of peril. The fanatical advocates 
of woman’s rights care nothing for the risk of reducing hospitals 
and medical schools to the condition of the shrines of certain 
Oriental deities. We find from a discussion of this subject in 
the pages of Miss Faithfull’s Magazine that there is “a practical 
objection” to the establishment of a special school in which 
women could study medicine separately from men. A speaker 
told her lady hearers that when they come to enter upon the prac- 
tice of medicine they will constantly be placed in positions in 
qhich it will be desirable for their own credit and for the sake of 
the patient that they should consult with some one of the other 
sex. “Remember,” says this lady, “that for a long time there 
will not be any woman to consult with, and there will be no 
avoiding the necessity I have pointed out. It is very desirable 
that all women who enter the profession during the next ten 
should feel perfectly free and competent to meet men in 
competition, and be ableto call inany man in London, and be entirely 
<4 in speaking with him of every - ane of the case under 
consideration.” Thus it appears that girls are to associate with boys 
as students, in order that when they become women they may be 
able tospeak to men with entire frankness upon all the subjects of 
a doctor’s daily practice. In plain words, the lady aspirants to 
medicine and surgery desire to rid themselves speedily and 
effectually of that nature planted in them. “ If,” 
says this lady again, “ you havenever met men as students, but have 
come into the practice of your profession after having studied 
merely with women, and without having discussed things practi- 
cally with scientific men, there would be a very great difficulty in 
meeting men in consultation.” We beg to suggest that there are 
other places besides dissecting-rooms and hospitals where these 
ladies may relieve themselves of the modesty which they find so 
troublesome. But fathers naturally object to this being done at 
their sons’ expense. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


: year 1870 will be looked back upon by most persons as a 
dark one in the annals of Europe. It has been signalized 
by the outbreak of a great Conti war, with all the grievous 
suffexing, national and individual, and the grave future complica- 
tions, which such an event must entail; and it closes with the 
menace of another and still more momentous struggle. To most 
teligious observers again, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
who wish well to the future of Christianity, it has not been a 
consoling spectacle to witness the resolute, and for the moment 
successful, attempt of the Papacy to make the creed professed 
by some 170,000,000 Christians look ridiculous in the eyes of 
reasonable men, There is one person, however, to whom 
these otherwise melancholy occurrences have been nothing short 
of a godsend. They have given to our old friend “Dr. Cum- 
ming of Scotland” the welcome “ opportunity—painful in one 
sense, but most reassuring in another—of being able ts show that 
those interpretations of propheey which have been lnid before the 
public during past years are justified in every detail by accom- 
plished events.” “There is not,” the prophet of Crown Court 
tri ss adds, “one solution presented in previous works 
that dem reversal or recasting.” And he proceeds to inform 
us, rather to our surprise, that he has never attempted precisely 
to fix the date of the battle of Armageddon, though he certainly 
did onee think there was “no great difficulty” in identifying it 
With Sebastopol. He assures his critics, however, that none of 
their attacks move or annoy him, though his reason for not being 
annoyed strikes one, at first sight, as rather an odd one. “ Were 
the critics referred to to take an opposite course, I should be tempted 
to believe the dawn of the millennium had arrived,” which, we are 
left to infer, would be very annoying indeed, The explanation, 
however, on a moment’s reflection, becomes obvious. When the 
dawn of the millennium really has arrived, whatever other blessings 
it may bring with it, there will clearly be no further room for an 
annual or biennial publication to announce at what time it may be 
expected. ‘There is a story told of a certain Western journal 
which used to be fierce and unremitting in its attacks on the late 
Bishop of Exeter. One day tidings came, which happily proved 
to be false, that the sanish-phened prelate wasno more. “ Dead!” 
exclaimed his virtuous censor in an agony of despair; “I have 
lost 300/. a year.” Perhaps even millennial joys might be an 
Inadequate solace to the great prophet of the millennium for 
having no more Papal Antichrists to combat and no more “ vials” 
to bespatter them with. As it is, he finds in the disasters of 
1870 “a most reassuring opportunity,” and screams and flaps 
his wings, like the vulture, over the many battlefields strewn 
corpses of the slain which bear witness that the Apoca- 

is true, and Dr. Cumming its infallible interpreter. And 
yet, when we tum from the preface to the body of the work, 


we are fain to confess that our first impression is one of blank 
pointment. Dr. Cumming has been periodically enlightening 
us for we are afraid to say how many years past with his views 
on these high matters, under the various titles of the Last Woe, 
the Great Tribulation, the Destiny of Nations, Babylon, Arma- 
geddon, and the like; and the book before us is his second during 
the present year. Yet, strange to say, if it is difficult to remem- 
ber the titles of the suecessive volumes of this interminable series, 
it is simply impossible to retain any distinet recollection of their 
separate contents; so very strong is the family likeness between 
them. We have heard of a country parson who saved time to 
himself and distraction to his eongregation by preaching the same 
sermon every Sunday, but he always changed the text, and his 
hearers were none the wiser. Now it seems to us that Dr. Cum- 
ming has followed in the s of this excellent parson of the 
olden time. He changes the title, but does not greatly vary the 
substance of his rapidly suceeeding volumes—that is, of the original 
rtion of them ; a distinction, as will be seen presently, which is 
by means without difference. 
is last version of contempo: poealyptic history throws 
off with a somewhat confused delineation of the 
spirits,” who are said to be teachers, and are apparently identified 
with “ Ritualism, Romanism, and Scepticism,” which are also 
“ croaking frogs.” Under the head of Seepticism we are told that 
this age regards events and phenomena as “ occurring with no 
curve of limitation assigned by an intelligent being ”—which we 
quote because we don’t know how to paraphrase it; and that it 
wickedly “ —_ eloquence to truth, brilliant genius to a 
regenerated heart, and sensational novels to the Word of God.” 
For this last defect it is obvious that a sensational edition of the 
Word of God is the proper remedy ; and we suspect that the age, 
as represented by Dr. Cumming’s publishers, finds few sensational 
novels equally popular. As to Romanism :— 

Rome, filthy, bigoted, and cruel, is the nursery of brigands, the nest of 
priests, and the throne of beggars. ‘To crown all, this unclean spirit from 
the Pope has inspired §33 prelates in the Vatican Council, to proclaim an 
aged priest infallible, and by fair inference impeccable, i.e. as it was said in 
a former Council, “ another Ged on earth.” 

Moreover— 

The word Wevlorpogirys is compounded of 7pogtjrHe, a prophet, and 
Wevdoc, alice. Hence in the description of the man of sin, in-2 Thess, ii., it 
is said, “he shall send strong delusion that they should believe rq Weddet,”” 
“the lie,’ that is, the anti-Christian system, or the Romish religion. 
These false prophets, therefore, are the priests of Rome, and her orders and 
agencies who endeavour to induce Protestants to believe “ the lie.” 

And then we have four from Macaulay's Essays to describe 
“ its (apparently the spirit’s) action in history’; and then 
the Times is quoted for “a graphic account of their (apparently 
the three unclean spirits’) recent triumph”; but, as the extract 
merely refers to the surrender of Napoleon and the change of 
government in France, the connexion is a little obscure. We are 
sorry to be obliged to add that any profane criticisms of our own 
are already by implication anticipated, and our exact place in 
prophecy with the unclean spirits and croaking frogs defiued, 
when the author loftily denounces “ the infidel scofis of some 
newspapers without religion or truth.” Well, we certainly 
make no claim ourselves to the rather ambiguous praise of being 
a “religious” journal; but we are not wholly without respect 
for the sacred subjects with which Dr. Cumming is so entirely at 
home, and we may venture to suggest that there are just two 
classes of persons, and two only, to whom his lucubrations are 
sure to prove a source of almost unmixed satisfaction. The “ in- 
fidel scoffers”’ will not be slow to welcome an ally who has done 
so much, however unwittingly, to turn the most solemn and 
thrilling words of both Old and New Testaments into a screaming 
farce ; and Ultramontanes will secretly chuckle over fulminations 
which make even the Papal Government of Rome look respect- 
able, and invest the decrees of the Vatican Council with an air of 
solemnity. Dr, Cumming indeed claims to have exposed the “ anti- 
scriptural” nature of the Papal religion without “ violence, vitu- 
peration, or bitterness” ; but then, to say nothing of — kindved 
ae had been told before, in rather pleonastic language. 
m0 


beast,” te. the Pope. To be sure there ate nearly 200 pages be- 
tween the two passages, and the author had no doubt quite for- 

tten one long before he wrote the other. Indeed his memory 

es not seem always to serve him from the beginning to the end 
of asentence. Thus we read that “in et 2 Rome, anticipating 
its ruin, made its last spasmodic clutch at the sceptre of England, 
if perchance it might retain a footing somewhere before it goes 
down like a millstone into the depths of ruin.” This must mean, 
if it means anything, that the Pope, foreseeing the downfall of 
his temporal power, hoped, by means of the English Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, to seeure the throne of Queen Victoria for 
himself when he had dost his own. Of course Dr. Cumming does 
not mean anything of.the kind; but if he ever paused to con- 
sider the sense of the words he strings so volubly together, he 
would have perceived that his language, if it did not mean this, 
had absolutely no sense at all. In tle same way we are in- 
formed, three pages further on, that “ the electric wire trausmits 
the records of war with a rapidity and concentration that vindi- 
cate for it a place in prophecy.” Whether the wire or the war 
has its place in prophecy vindicated is not clear, but any writer 
who took the trouble to weigh the sense of his words would 
have remembered that on no conceivable theory could rapidity and 


concentration of telegraphic messages prove or disprove anything 
about the relation of prophecy either to the Franco-Prussian war 


that “ the Emperor has been the keeper of the rd @noiov, TeewWild 
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or the telegraph wires. It is still more startling, in a different 
way, to learn that “of all men I know Lord Shattesbury is least 
of a party man.” Here the author probably does mean what he 
says, but quite a new vista is opened out to one’s imagination of 
the possibilities of partisanship by trying to think what sort of 
persons the rest of his acquaintance must be. 

We said just now that there was not much to distinguish one 
volume of Dr. Cumming’s from another in the original matter; 
but then it must be remembered that the original matter is a very 
small portion of them. The dexterity acquired by long practice 
in the use of the scissors would make his services quite invaluable 
as sub-editor of a weekly religious newspaper—say the Rock. We 
have taken the trouble to make alittle ahve, and we find that, 
out of 23 pages in the first chapter 16 are made up of extracts; 
while of the 18 pages of the second chapter 4} are filled with quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, and seven more are borrowed from the 
Times, Standard, and a lecture by the late Sir A. Alison. The 
Times alone covers 12} pages out of the 27 of chapter 3 ; and of the 
seventy pages of the fourth there are literally only four—the first 
three and the last—written by the author, and even these four are 
copiously interlarded with texts of Scripture. We have not had 
patience to pursue the arithmetical process beyond p. 140, but a 
cursory inspection is enough to show that the proportion of 
borrowed padding to original matter in the remaining 200 pages 
is at least equally large. any other than a professedly religious 
publication this method of bookmaking would, we fear, run 
the risk of being called by an ugly name; indeed, if the daily 

rs had any special interest in preserving the copyright of 
old numbers, we are not sure that the Times, at least, would 
not have a legal remedy against its too fervent admirer. But 
no doubt the end sanctifies the means, and the godly zeal of 
the apostle of Protestant purity will cover, in the eyes of 
his many purchasers, any multitude of literary sins. At the 
same time they may certainly have fair ground for complaining 
of the title-page. Had Dr. Cumming called his book “ Fugi- 
tive Comments on Things in General, culled from the Periodical 
and Daily Press,” instead of the Seventh Vial, the name might 
have sounded less imposing, but it would have at least conveyed 
some information to his readers of what kind of provender they 
were to expect. The chief subject of the volume, we suppose, is 
the present war, with its antecedents and possible results, and the 
great moral to be drawn is that “it is Papal nations that have 
come under these sore and crushing judgments.’ As most 
Catholic nations have lately come more or less into collision with 
Rome, the moral is not difficult of illustration, for they can either 
be shown to be “judged ” because they have so long been Popish, or 
to be exempted from judgment because they have at length begun 
to see the error of their ways, as may be most convenient for the 
argument. But though the war supplies a tolerably comprehensive 
range of selection, Dr. Cumming’s genius for plagiarism soars 
above any such limitations. The whole field of science as well as 
history lies open to him; and some idea of the variety of his 
resources may be formed when we say that, apropos of “the Great 
Earthquake,” he expatiates—that is quotes—for sixty-six conse- 
cutive pages on the natural history of earthquakes and volcanoes 
from the beginning of the world till now; while the prophecy 
about “ the Seaand the Waves Roaring ” gives occasion to another 
ehapter full of extracts about ‘tidal waves ” and waves in general, 
literal as well as metaphorical, and the predicted “signs in the 
sun and moon and stars” are explained by stringing together yet 
another patchwork of quotations about “ the spots in the sun.” In 
short, the Reverend tor’s appetite for cribbing is perfectly 
omnivorous. The Times is the grand favourite, probably because 
it comes first to hand ; but all is fish that comes to hisnet. News- 
paper articles, correspondents, journals, lectures, charges of 
Anglican and sermons of Roman Catholic bishops, all alike are in 
turn laid under contribution. Even the Westminster Review, 
which is euphemistically described as “ making no pretension to 
be a religious organ or to have a very definite creed of any 
sort’”’—we should have thought it had at least a very definite 
negation of creeds—is pressed into the service ; and in one place— 
woii:?ful to say—we find a full page quoted from an article of our 
own on the Vatican Council, though in this case the copyist has 
thought it prudent to suppress the name of his very “ unre- 
generate” authority. The only limitation to the multifarious 
variety both of sources and subject lies in the fact that he 
scarcely ever quotes any but ephemeral literature, and not once, 
so far as we have observed, betrays acquaintance with any work 
ef real depth or learning. 

After al this it is not wonderful that one puts down the volume 
with just about as much knowledge of the contents of “the 
seventh vial,’’ and of when or why or where it has been or is to 
be outpoured on our heads, or on somebody else’s, as before taking 
it up. We have skimmed through the book, and have diligently 
read that infinitesimal fraction of it which the author has himself 
contributed ; and of course we are left in no doubt as to the 
shocking backslidings of the modern world, which between Popery, 
Atheism, and Pantheism is going to perdition as fast as everit can— 
and ought indeed, if we may trust some earlier calculations of the 
same writer’s, to have reached the goal before now. Butwho exactly 
are being doomed at present, or how, and whether France or Prussia 
or both are the instruments or the victims of Divine judgment, and 
what is the icular connexion of “the great war” on the Con- 
tinent and the tropical earthquakes with England—which, however, 
is in a very bad way indeed, what with the Ritualists “celebrating 


mass in Protestant churches,” and secular education and sensational | 


novels—all this we have failed to discover even with the hel of 
voluminous extracts from “ Our Own Correspondent” to enlightee 
us. The nearest approach to a solution to be got out of the 
original, or quasi-original, matter, when distilled from the mixed 
jargon of texts and 7%mes, done into a sort of Irish stew, which 
makes up the greater part of it, is perhaps contained in the gop, 
cluding page, and that is not very satisfactory. However the 
passage has the merit, which is a rare one with the author 
of being tolerably intelligible, except that the final “it” puzzle 
us. e will give it for what it is worth, only omittin an 
irrelevant string of texts at the end, as we, “scoffers ” though wa 
be, have some lingering reverence for the sacred perso 

whose words are so unceremoniously appropriated to round the 


paragraph :— 

Truly awful is the present state of the chief nation of Europe—the 
Emperor a prisoner, his Empress a fugitive, and his son an exil 
armies beaten and demoralized—Paris at the mercy of the victorious. 
Prussians—a_republic proclaimed, and all the Emperor adopted or defendeq: 
scattered to the winds, are the events of a few weeks. 

Prussia, intoxicated with victory, as’nations are apt to be in similar 
circumstances of success, people fear will strive to dominate in Europe 
exasperate rather than lay the animosities and ambitions of other nations 
It is to be hoped that this is an illusion, airy, and unlikely to continue long, 
and that this great nation may retire into far more glorious and lasting 
employments. 

France will neither forget nor forgive her terrible humiliation ; arms wi): 
be her passion for years to come, and revenge, we fear, the demand of her 
excitable and restless population. 

Russia, temporarily driven back in 1856, is preparing for an irruption into 
Turkey, in order to recover Constantinople and the gates of the East; and 
there is no power in Europe likely, or with one exception able, to resist the 
progress of the Autocrat of all the Russias, 

There is also sweeping over the earth a revolutionary and democratic 
wave which threatens great social convulsions in every kingdom of Euro 
Changes great and rapid are looming in the not distant future. It [what?] 
signifies the removing of things that are made in order that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain. 


PEVEREL OF THE PEAK, 


it is not perhaps too late to do away with a bit of antiquated 
scandal which has no doubt got more currency on the strength 
of being found in the well-known tale whose name we have placed 
at the head of this article than because it has been handed on 
from antiquary to antiquary. This is that William Peverel, a 
name well known in Domesday, but to which Sir Walter Scott 
certainly gave a new life, was a natural son of William the Con- 
queror, or that, as Scott put it, William the Conqueror “ was or 
— himself to be his father.” And so he goes on to say that 
“the liberal-minded monarch, who assumed in his charters the 
veritable title of Gulielmus [sic] Bastardus, was not likely to let 
his son’s illegitimacy be any bar to the course of royal favour.” 
Now, though it has been said over and over again that William 
called himself ‘‘ Bastardus,” only one manifestly spurious charter 
has ever been brought as proof of so remarkable a practice; and, if 
we were inclined to be very particular, we might hint that he did 
not forestal modern moneyers and University printers in calling 
himself Gulielmus anything. Moreover nothing is more certain 
than that, whatever. we may say of the Conqueror on any 
other head, he gave his age an example as honourable as it was 
rare of a strictly correct private life. The existence of an 

natural son of William would need very strong proof indeed, 
and we believe that the legend which assigns such an origin 
to William Peverel has actually no authority whatever beyond 
an uncorroborated assertion of a Herald named Glover. The 
heraldic legend, however, provides William Peverel with a mo- 
ther as weil 2s 2 father. His mother is said to have been the 
daughter of Engelric, described as the founder of the College of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, and whom another legend describes as its 
first Dean. For none of all these statements does there seem to 
be any kind of authority. Engelric, however, is an ascertained 
man, one of the few Englishmen who kept, and vastly increased, 
their wealth under William, and who were intrusted by him with 
important commissions. But, setting aside the evidence from 
character on behalf of William, there would be something very 
remarkable if Engelric’s daughter or any other Englishwoman 


became William’s mistress before the beginning of his reign in. 


England, and it would be more remarkable still if a son born after 
William’s coming into England was found fit to be entrusted with 
an important command in 1068. It is not the men who found 
empires but the men who lose them who seek to startle people’s 
minds by the silly pageant of baby-soldiering. : 
Throwing aside the tale of William Peverel’s royal, or quasi- 
royal, birth, we must be satisfied to see in him, and in Ran 
Peverel, who was most likely his brother, two of those followers of 
William of whom all we have to say is that they were followers 
of William. How they came by the name of Peverel, which in 
Latin sometimes takes the much less picturesque form of 
Piperellus, we do not profess to know; all that we can do is to 
speak a little of the places where the more renowned of the two 
has left his name behind him. Exactly like Roger of Mont- 
gomery, he made himself two main dwelling-places, one in & 
wilderness, the other overhanging a considerable town. On the 
Conqueror’s first expedition to the North, in 1068, he built a 
castle at Nottingham, and gave it to the charge of William 
Peverel. Local and other antiquaries have been puzzled at the 
fact that, though the building of the castle is matter of history, 
yet no mention of it is found in Domesday. But the explanation 
is obvious. In many eases, as pre-eminently at Lincoln, the 
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puilding of the castle caused the destruction of many houses in 
the town, and such destruction was necessarily recorded in the 
ey. But at Nottingham the town and the castle stood apart. 
The whole position of Nottingham is culiar. It is one of 
those towns which, like Oxford, sprung, if not into being, at least 
into importance, in the tenth om It appears asa part of the 
great system of fortification carried out by Eadward the Elder 
and his sister, and it might not be too much to say that it was 
the great and crowning work of that system. For the first of 
Fadward’s visits to Nottingham, in 922, was followed by the sub- 
mission of all Mercia, and his second, in 924, was followed 
the commendation of Northumberland, Scotland, and Strath- 
e. Yet, as one of the famous Confederacy of the Five 
Boroughs, the final reduction of Nottingham did not take place 
till the days of Eadmund the Magnificent, when the poet of 
the Chronicles becomes eloquent on the joy of the English in- 
habitants at their deliverance from the Danish yoke. ‘The obvi- 
ous inference is that Eadward received the political submission 
of the Five Boroughs, and secured that submission by — 
without interfering with their internal constitution. mund, 
on the other hand, must have taken away an bem a of the 
Danes which were oppressive to the English inhabitants. Still the 
existence of the hereditary Lawmen at Lincoln and of a class called 
4 milites ” at Nottingham might seem to show that something of 
a patrician, and therefore probably a Danish, class still went on 
even after Eadmund’s time. The fortifications of Eadward at 
Nottingham were of a special and singular character, such as we 
hear of in several cases on this side of England. They do not seem 
to have been strictly afortification of the town itself. The peculiarity 
of the position of Nottingham is the distance at which the town 
stands Eom its river, the Trent. The old town, clustering round 
the great church of Saint Mary, occupies a height. The castle 
occupies a bolder and loftier rock to the west, a rock of a penin- 
sular shape, and with a portion of lower ground between itself and 
the lower town. ‘Ihe base of the castle rock is washed—another 
word might, since the introduction of factories, be nearer the truth 
—by the small stream of the Leen. But the Trent itself flows at 
some distance from the original town, though the meadows between 
the river and the base of the hills—once the common land of the 
have been largely encroached on by railways, canals, 
and the other creations of our own times. But the medieval 
bridge is still there, though its long range of arches and buttresses 
seems doomed shortly to give way to a modern successor of quite 
different construction which is rising at its side. Now Eadward 
the Elder is recorded to have raised two fortresses at Nottingham, 
one on each side of the bridge, and to have raised them in the two 
different years of his two visits, the fortress nearer the town bein 
the older of the two. This he garrisoned with men both Danis 
and English, and two later he fortified the other side of 
the river and built the bri We here seem to recog- 
nise a more elaborate plan of fortification than we should have 
looked for in such an age. The importance of the position of 
Nottingham, as we learn from Domesday, lay in its commanding 
the great Northern road, by land and by water, from Southern 
England to York. The defence of the highway on both elements 
rested upon its burghers. Hence we see the main object of the 
fortifications of Eadward—the defence of the passage at least as 
much as the defence of the town. His bridge, with the forts on 
either side, was probably on the site of that which still remains. But 
such fortresses. must have been somewhat different from the mound 
of Athelfleed at Warwick or that which Eadward himself presently 
reared at Bakewell. Unlike those, the Nottingham forts have lett 
no traces behind them, but from the position we may guess that, 
while acting as a defence to the town, they were also designed as in 
some measure a check upon it, and it is plain that, whatever was 
the state of the castle rock at the time of William’s coming, it 
was not the site of either of the forts raised by Eadward. There 
William planted the fortress which has given way to a house of 
the seventeenth century, which has itself remained since the riots 
of 1831 a blackened ruin. Standing on the very edge ofa nearly 
perpendicular cliff, the artificial defence of a fosse was needed only 
on the side towards the town, cutting off the isthmus. A stronger 
position can hardly be conceived ; for in those days it was of less 
moment that the height on which the castle stands has higher 
ground, that known as Standard Hill, immediately above it. It 
effectually commanded the town and was safe against all attack 
from it, And the space between the castle and the old town was 
by the time of the Geave occupied by a new borough, a French 
borough, lying immediately ib the shadow of William Peverel’s 
The pride and strength of the old Danish common- 
wealth was thoroughly hum by its successive conquerors, 
West-Saxon and Norman. 
The history of those two conquerors, as far as concerns the 
of which we are speaking, is singularly interwoven. As 
soon as Eadward had made his second fortification at Nottingham, 


he went into the Peakland, and raised a fortress near Bakewell. 


Itssite, as we have already hinted, may still be seen. A height 
on the left bank of the Derbyshire Wye, opposite to the town 
and its church on the slope of the height on the other side, is 
crowned by a mound evidently improved by art, and which still 
bears the name of Castle Hill. This was the nearest approach to 
& Peak Castle that was made in the days of West-Saxon con- 
} cag The position and objects of Eadward, a King defending 

frontiers of his kingdom, differed widely from those of a 
foreign adventurer seeking an establishment for himself in a con- 
quered land. The object of Eadward was the security of the 


realm which he had recovered; the object of William Peverel 
was his own security against hostile neighbours whom he had to 
keep in awe and subjection. He plunged far more deeply into 
the wild land which contained so a part of the grants which 
formed his share of the spoils of England. As his peninsular rock 
at Nottingham frowned far more sternly over the conquered town 
and land than did the post of at Shrewsbury, so he found 
also in the heart of the Peakland a spot far wilder and more 
striking than that at which Roger gave his own name at Mont- 
gomery. As at Nottingham, he made his nest on a rock, which 
on two sides at least needed no further defence from the skill of 
the engineer. But the small holes and caves which are charac- 
teristic of the rock at Nottingham swell under the Castle of Peak 
Forest into the vast Devil’s Hole—euphemized of later years into 
“Peak Cavern ”—the greatest of a among the neighbouring 
hills which ene in central England the kindred ‘holes and 
caves of Mendip in the south-west. So, if the castle of Notting- 
ham is commanded by the higher ground of Standard Hill, the 
castle of the Peak is girt with hills far higher than itself, but none 
of which presents a more striking site, or one better suited for 
defence according to the ideas of those days. A steep slope leads 
up from the little town of Castleton which has sprung up at its 
foot. But the real point from which to see the castle is from the 
combe on the other side, the Cave Dale, a bold and picturesque 
ravine, which shows the castle itself in a variety of admirable 
points of view. The single stern square tower rises as if it 
were part of the height which it crowns. Its presence, shattered 
and forsaken as it is, does but heighten the effect of the lonely 
pass above which it rises, If we think of it at all as a dwelling- 
place of man, it seems to belong to a time which has so utterly 
— away that, instead of lessening, it heightens the sense of 
oneliness, of isolation from the present world around us. But 
it is well to carry back our thoughts to the days when that castle 
and its fellows, not yet mellowed by age or clothed with 
any romantic interest, were the living and loathsome badges 
of conquest and oppression. When their stones were fresh from 
the mason’s hand, they were in the eyes of surrounding English- 
men simply dens of robbery and torture, “filled with devils 
and evil men” whose hand pressed more heavily than words 
could utter on all whose ill-luek drove them within their reach. 
The Norman keep in its ruins is everywhere a speaking bit of 
history. It speaks of the short and bitter time when between the 
men of the land and their rulers there was no fellowship. Pass 
from Peak Castle to Haddon, from the castle to the mansion ; the 
moral change is still wider than the architectural change. The 
builders of the Peak Castle built a mere fortress, a shelter for « | 
successful invader; the builders of Haddon built for men whose 
dwelling needed a certain amount of strength against ible 
enemies, men who might now and then abuse wealth and autho- 
rity to acts of oppression, but who had for ages changed from 
alien robbers and enemies into the fellow-countrymen and natural 
leaders of the people among whom they dwelt. 

These reflections are not the more out of place because the 
actual building of the keep of Peak Castle seems to belong to a 
later time than either the days of the Conquest or the agony of 
the reign of Stephen. The masonry of the tower seems finer than 
was likely to be used in the first fortress raised by William 
Peverel simply to keep his English neighbours in bodily fear. 
Mr. Hartshorne, while holding that parts of the outlying walls 
may be of William Peverel’s date or even older, rules that the 
a tower itself was built as it now stands in the reign of 

enry the Second. But neither the sentiment nor the general 
effect is much affected by the difference of date. The original 
castle of William Peverel was probably of rougher masonry 
than that which we now see; but there could have been littic 
difference in size, shape, or style. The present castle shows the 
improvements of architecture strictly so called which marked 
the twelfth century, but it shows no signs of those improve- 
ments in military engineering which mark the time of Richard 
the First. For all purposes, historical and sentimental, the 
present building fairly represents its predecessor. The two seats 
of William Peverel’s power—one which, on one side at least, still 
overlooks a wilderness, the other overlooking a busy and densely- 
| eee manufacturing town—are among the spots which mos: 
strikingly illustrate our early history, and they lose nothing by 
throwing away the uncertified legend which speaks of their 
founder as a son of the Conqueror, 


THE STREETS. 


J ye step one takes in the London streets, even in the 
dullest months of the year, brings some gratifying evidence of 
our material prosperity. Ours is the wealthiest and busiest city in 
the world. ‘Trade may be dull, as they tell us; still we are 
deafened with the roar of traffic, and jostled in the hurrying to aul 
fro of active life. Artisans and mechanics may find employment 
scarce, but, so far as we can see or feel, every one down to the 
professional beggar seems to be pursuing his customary avo- 
cations with brisk alacrity. All this is extremely gratifying 
to our money-making instincts, and excessively flattering to 
the legitimate pride which the nation of shopkeepers takes 
in the national riches. It must be confessed, however, that 
it has its shady side, and it is in gloomy November that 
we feel we can quiet our consciences while we grumble. 
We are made painfully aware of the eternal truth of the » 
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doctrine of nsations, that fortune deals no lots unchequered 
in their bliss. e cannot make money in kid gloves, or og, 4 
languidly along in the great scramble for existence. Still we do 
not know that we might not come to some sort of compromise 
with the sweetness and light of Continental capitals. The City, 
perhaps needlessly, taints our West-Centre and West-end with 
what a Frenchman might call “the brutality” of business. 
Having once made up our minds that the practical and useful is 
our line, we look distrustfully on all that savours of the graceful 
and ornamental. Such a capital as Paris would scandalize us, 
even. assuming—which we grant to be absurd—that we could 
turn over in it the same amount of money. Although we 
have few ssthetic sensibilities, we have a great deal of the 
superstition and affectation of trade. We hold to the traditional 
prejudice which makes industry and dirt go hand-in-hand, and 
ronounces it impossible to be busy without being noisy and 
Coding Nowhere is the innovation of authority more grudg- 
ingly submitted to than within the metropolitan district, even 
when its exercise is obviously in the interest of the majority. 
The sympathies of the victims to the abuses of monopolists go 
with the monopolists against the reformers. It is only very re- 
cently that we have consented to some restrietive regulation of the 
heavy traffic which made all movement problematical, and squan- 
pares wholesale the precious time of the citizens. Time, being 
impalpable, is hard to reckon by practical men whose souls are 
compressed in their tills, and who are used to count their gains and 
profits in hard bullion. They could realize the loss an individual 
tradesman might experience = being limited to times and seasons 
in the delivery of his wares. They fail to grasp the annual 
waste of material wealth represented by aggregate losses of 
minutes. It is this penny-wise and pound-foolish spirit, 
lended with a prejudice in favour of each citizen having free 
licence to be indifferent to the comfort of the community, that 
opposes itself to the countless petty improvements which are per- 
fectly practicable. We shall never make London Puris, as Paris 
used to be; but at least we might borrow some useful hints from 
the Parisians and from common sense. 
What must strike every foreigner in London is the broad dif- 
ference between life indoors and out. It is known to be the 
fundamental doctrine of the Constitution that every English- 
man’s house is his castle, and that castle he fumishes as com- 
fortably as his means will permit. There never was so high 
an average of luxury in the world as in the interior of 
the London dwellings of the men who have the privilege 
of paying Income-tax. Cross the threshold to go out, and you 
accumulate the means of revelling in contrast when you come 
home again, You walk out upon “common land,” guarded 
by common jealousy against improvement or encroachment, and 
managed with all the attention to detail that is proverbially 
bestowed on what is no man’s business in particular. To temper 
the excesses of what arbitrary authority exists, we take care that 
such authority shall be divided as far as possible, and Boards of 
Works and parishes, committees of rate-payers, police, city and me- 
tropolitan, are continually running up against each other like clerks 
in Lombard Street at high noon. What may be the precise scope 
and constitution of a Board of Paving we do not pretend to know. 
We only conclude, from daily experience, that keeping the pave- 
ments clean can be no partof its duties. Considering that London 
is built of brick and paved with stone, it is a perpetual puzzle 
how mud should accumulate so fast. Perhaps it may be taken as 
one of those gratifying signs of our prosperity we referred to above— 
an ever-growing deposit from the innumerable feet of the dwellers 
in rural suburbs, who come each morning from country fields to their 
daily labour. One thing we are sure of—it is only returned to the 
country at very rare intervals, Day after day, as rain drips, you 
find the pavements of Oxford Street, or even Piccadilly,growing daily 
more treacherous. We have often walked in much less travail of 
mind on sheets of ice or Alpine turf slopes, burned slippery by a 
long summer's drought. Where, at least, you could give free 
play to your arms on occasion, using your stick or alpenstock 
as a balancing-pole; moreover, if you did fall, you fell clean, 
and, if the risk was greater, there was less sacrifice of dignity. 
In an Oxford Street crowd, if you use your umbrella as instinct 
dictates, you are as likely as not to knock out the eye of 
some innocent passenger, inviting a volley of execration now, 
and a grave action of damages in perspective. If you do come 
down, you splash into a tainted mud bath of atrocious quality 
and horrible tenacity, and pick yourself up among the jeers of a 
populace whom a fellow-feeling makes by no means kind. So 
all that is left to you is to walk as best you may, in much anguish 
of mind and sharp bodily suffering. Your muscles are continually 
straining themselves to preserve your body in the perpendicular, 
while your feet, after the fashion of those of the nude forefathers 
of the human family, strive to be prehensile through the uncom- 
promising boot-soles. If you keep your centre of gravity at all, 
it is at the cost of agonizing cramps. Now and again, as we 
said, authority seems to bestir itself for some capricious reason, 
and details a couple of able-bodied scavengers with a horse and 
mud-tight cart to nibble at a corner of our Augean stable. Then 
are made aware of their spasmodic energy by showers of 
iquid mud bespattering your face and person in obedience to the 
laws of centrifugal motion. The ministers of the Metropolitan 
Hercules, concealing their engineering operations under the dusky 
mantle of evening, think it needless to cry “gare!” as they ply their 
capacious shovels. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect they 


of a process so rare. To be sure, as the vulgar proverb has it, ong 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. The crossings are left to be 
maintained by private enterprise, and a legion of sweepers ig 
generated from our seas of London mud. Whether the arra: 
ment is advantageous either in a philanthropical or an economj 
point of view may well be questioned. On the one hand, it finds 
occupation for a good many of the rickety and ambiguous classes, 
but, on the other, it lures a number of the able-bodied to a life of 
adventure and speculation beset with temptation. The broom jg 
the bourse of the penniless, where they gamble on the chances of 
days good and bad. When the weather 1s as evil as the luck, the 
sweeper, unless of unusually robust moral constitution, naturally 
exchanges for stimulants any coppers that may be left in hig. 
ragged pockets. Equally naturally he looks bs ae a lucky 
day’s earnings as a windfall, to be invested forthwith at the 
counter of the nearest gin-palace. Of course, if municipal ad. 
ministration is to leave our streets to take care of themselyes 
in the intervals between its periodical visitations, we must regard 
these sweepers as a necessity, and indeed as public benefag. 
tors. The only other solution of the problem would be getting 
up on stilts or carrying a broom with an umbrella. But un 
questionably they are a nuisance, and a social sore as well. 
open @ field for the alms-wasting with which our new men- 
dicity societies are attempting to deal, for the boundary ling 
between the sweeper and the mendicant is imperceptible and 
practically ignored. They open a field for gambling and its in. 
evitable consequence, improvidence ; for the sweeper’s life in its 
degree is the counterpart of the gold-digger’s. One crossing 
may be a mine of wealth to be squandered ; while another is sheer 
starvation under the thinnest of veils. On a wet or windy day, 
when the sweeper’s wants are most urgent, and Fee gratitude” 
ought to be most heartfelt, your coat is buttoned, and your umbrella 
up, and with a good deal of self-reproach you pass on ungeneroug, 

ou cannot always have your hand in your pocket, and as you are 
continually refusing piteous and pathetic appeals, the pleasure of 
the walk is destroyed to a sensitive man. Often, when a crossi 
through some slough of despond has been kept clear and clean, you 
feel as if you were meanly accepting a gift of the fruits of honest. 
industry. Were all the money that is bestowed on the profession 
distributed between road-rates and poor-rates, the condition of 
the streets, the crossers, and the public would be infinitely better, 
while the burden of keeping our communications open would not 
rest solely on the shoulders of the liberal. 


We know that our pavements must be crowded, but why should 
we tolerate gratuitous obstructions? The latest abuse of this sort. 
that has sprung up is perhaps, in every sense of the word, the 
most crying. We mean the very free trade in the retail even- 
ing newspaper business. That the enterprising proprietors should 
be as eager to vend their wares as the public is to buy is 
natural. But their flying corps of juvenile Mercuries are as 
ubiquitous as the Uhlans and quite as pushing. It would be 
interesting to calculate how often of an afternoon between 
Temple Bar and Charing Cross your stride is checked by boys 
and bundles of papers precipitating themselves between your legs 
in trade rivalry. Liberty of locomotion is only to be secured by 
payment of a fine of a halfpenny, and even if you do purchase 
an Echo and flourish it ostentatiously in your hand, your im- 
munity is far from secure. This was a matter which they reall 
managed better in France, where, at least as much as in Eng 
the inhabitants loved to tell and to hear some new thing. We 
cannot boast the free space of the Boulevards, but assuredly there 
are shady nooks in our thoroughfares where news kiosks might 
be established, throwing open at the same time another branch of 
industry to our ladies. We should be able to buy when we 
desired it, and elderly gentlemen would not risk rheumatie 
attacks by purchasing their journals damp in a drizzle. Houses 
must be repaired and rebuilt, and hoardings are a neces~ 
sary consequence. The obstruction is bad enough at the 
best, without making it worse by attracting the passers-by 
with the gratuitous spectacles provided by the bill-stickers im 
those narrow defiles. Yet it is precisely there that we are treated 
to a pictorial foretaste of the gorgeous extravagances of the 
last burlesque, or invited to study the fashionable master-pieces 
of some Israelitish tailor. It must be admitted, however, that. 
if the spirit of our administration is to give the freest scope to our 
native industries, alieus have no reason to complain of being 
treated with exceptional severity. On the contrary, we know 10 
native nuisance to compare with that inflicted by itinerant musi~ 
cians on those who have no soul for popular Italian music. We 
assume that there is a class of our fellow-citizens who love to steep 
their senses in the eccentric melodies ground out of tortured music- 
chests by able-bodied Piedmontese. We know too well that there is 
another class, the softness of whose hearts is only surpassed by that 
of their heads, who, compassionating the sorrows of the victims of 
a cruel system, do their best to make it perpetual by subsidizing it. 
But we submit that a certain consideration should be shown for 
intelligible differences of taste; that even assuming the harmonies 
of the organs to be the music of the spheres, their absence would 
inflict less pain on their rare admirers than their presence does on 
the many whose nerves it jars. On the whole, with all our patriotic 
optimism, and all the honest pride we take in our magnificent 
metropolis, we cannot help thinking we have indicated one or two 
points which leave some little room for improvement. 


should; the odds are so long against any one’s becoming the victim 
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THE FAILURE OF MODERN TRAGEDY ON THE STAGE. | 


T the tragedies of modern poets, when produced on the 
aad fail to excite the sympathies of the audience—that even 
the best are received with dissatisfaction, not only by the many, 


rhaps in a still greater degree by the few—is now almost | 
of The fact is recognised, but 


among the platitudes of criticism. J 
there is still disagreement with regard to its cause. 

No doubt—to mention one among the many causes of the faet— 
adeeper appreciation of the more subtle bewuties of poetry has 
grown among Us, and with it an always increasing demand that 
none of these beauties shall be lost in the representation. We 
desire to see the conclusions at which we ourselves have arrived 
through careful study confirmed in the actor’s conception and 
execution of his part; or, if there is some character in the piece 
which we in our reading have felt ourselves unable to grasp com- 
pletel , we expect that the actor will throw a stronger light upon 
it, aa help us to understand it better. That such expectations 
are in general disappointed, most of us have learnt by experience. 
One or two characters may, it is possible, realize our wishes; we 
may find our ideal in the actor's representation; we may learn 
something which will enlarge our ideal or give us a better in its 

lace. It is seldom that even the most skilful actors satisfy us 
entirely; but they often provide us with useful suggestions, and 
direct our attention to what may otherwise have escaped our 
notice ; and we will grant that, when we see a great tragedy per- 
formed by a good company, we are pleased on the whole with one 
or two of the characters. This, however, is the utmost that swe 
ean reasonably expect; at the best, the greater part of the play 
will be mangled by gaucherie and ignorance; and we shall return 
home saying, as we and others may often have said before, that 
the best stage for a great play is the reader’s own mind. His con- 
ception may be sadly inadequate, but there is at any rate more 
harmony and completeness in it than he can hope to find in a 
theatrical representation. 

This may in part explain the fact that few thoughtful men 
witness 'y on the modern English stage with unmixed en- 
joyment. ut the reasoning applies no less to the plays of 
Shak eare than to the plays of more modern poets. Shakspeare 
is still. produced with some suecess—with only partial success, it 
is true, but with greater success than the best plays of our later 

We want some theory which will account for the complete 
failure on the stage of works like Mr. Browning’s Blot in the 
*Scuteheon and Strafford. That the fault, if there be any fault, is 
not entirely on the side of the public is sufficiently evident, since 
itdoes not altogether refuse a hearing to Shakspeare. Let us 
consider what there is in such plays which distinguishes them 
from the Elizabethan drama, and prevents them from gaining 
the public ear at all. 

The question has often been debated; and it has often been 
settled by an a to that most dangerous and fallacious of 
canons, “poetical inspiration of the highest order is impossible in 
an age of criticism.” When the first unconscious efforts of genius 
have ceased, we are told, man begins to analyse that which he 
has accomplished ; and, the principle that prompts him to analyse 
once within him, he can no longer create—poetry in the most 
elevated sense of the word is at an end. The poet will no longer 
write what will awaken the sympathies of his fellow-men, educated 
and uneducated alike. The vigorous simplicity and unclouded 
truth which. characterises the earliest poetry, and which every 
one can appreciate, has gone from among us. We shall still 
have poets; but they will not do more than write each for a 
more or less limited circle of readers, whereas the first poets 
wrote for the whole of humanity. This last statement is true. 
It is true that later poetry is less universal, in one sense of 
the word, than that which des it. The kind of univer- 
ow oy generality which arises from a comparative simplicity 
in the environment of the poet and his public, and which we 
find in the oldest poetry of the world, is gradually lost as poetry 
continues its advance through higher stages of development. 
The arts diverge more and more from one another; they be- 
come more and more specialized; and as they increase in spe- 
ciality, they proceed further from the kind of generality that 
we have mentioned, always however approaching another and 
higher kind of generality. The progress is from that universality 
which arises from the fact that the world in which the artist 
moves is still to a great degree homogeneous, to a knowledge of 
the infinite universal relations which determine and constitute the 
individual. How this bears upon the question of the failure of 
modern tragedies we shall see presently, It-will be sufficient to 
remark here that the advance of the ponte art in the direction 
of greater speciality is not a matter of reproach ; and, further, if it 
be so, that the growth of criticism is not to blame. The age 
of is in fact by no means marked by the absence 
of criticism. Its principles were indeed less clearly understood 
than they are in the present day, but the spirit of avalysis—and 
this is what the reasoners of whom we have spoken deere to 
be inimical to true poetry—was already in existence. The truth is 
that criticism is always attendant upon, and correlative to, ar- 
tistic production. The earliest efforts are undoubtedly on the side 
of the artist, because there must be something to criticize before 
criticism is possible; but when criticism has once come into being 
its development is on the whole parallel with that of the other 
arts. False canons of criticism may for a time arrest the progress 
of art, but there is no essential antagonism between criticism on 
the one side and » painting, and music on the other; it isin 
general not only ial, but necessary. 


It may be urged, on the other head, that the greatest poets have 
always shown the greatest disregard for the laws laid down b 
critics, Whatever there is of truth in this, it may be remarked, 
applies as well to Shelley and Mr. Browning as to Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries, But the cireumstance is not to be attributed 
to any irreconcilable feud between them and criticism as such. 
Creative genius has so often been united with great critical power 
in thy same mind—we need not multiply instances, it will be 
sufficient to mention the names of Goethe, Lessing, and Coleridge 
—that it seems probable that the disagreement between great 
ne and their critics arises, not from a necessary opposition 

tween them, but from the fact that the former understand the 
true laws of criticism better than,the professed critics themselves. 
The principles of criticism are obtained inductively, by an ex- 
amination of ‘ie best existing works of art, of all countries and 
all ages. ‘They are only provisional; they are false if they will 
not admit of modification and extension. When a genius arises, 
sending forth into the world new works of art, we have new in- 
stances which must be included within our generalizations. It 
becomes necessary to amplify them. This work is often done by 
the poets themselves, sometimes by critics who are not poets. 
Very frequently, however, the critics refuse admission to the new 
cases, and there is war between the poets and the critics. The 
frequency of the last phenomenon has given rise to the notion that 
war is the only natural relation between them. 

Since, then, the rise of the critical spirit is not to bear the blame 
of the failure of modern tragedies on the stage, where are we 
to look for the true cause? It has already been hinted that the 
theory of development by continual diflerentiation will throw 
some light upon the question. Mr. Herbert Spencer has applied 
the theory to the early history of the fine arts in Greece. He 
has shown how poetry, music, and dancing flow from a common 
source—the monotonous chant accompanied by rude instruments 
to which in the earliest times men marched in procession to 
the altars of their gods; how they gradually became distinct, 
and received each a separate and parallel development, not, 
however, without acting and reacting upon one another con- 
tinually; how poetry, having reached the comparatively high 
development which we find in the Iliad and Odyssey, began 
itself to diverge in different directions, and how in this way 
lyrical poetry and the drama, both of which were potentially 
contained in the epic, obtained each an independent existence. 

We see this principle at work throughout the ony hey art, if 
at least we do not confine our attention to short periods, but regard 
its development in any degree as a whole. If we compare, for 
instance, the English literature of the Elizabethan era with that 
of the nineteenth century, and more espegially that portion of our 
literature which may be fairly comprehended under the drama, 
we shali see that many things, of which hitherto no adequate ex- 
planation has been given, may be explained as natural results of 
the law of progress. Shakspeare and the other dramatists of his 
time advance far beyond their predecessors in extending the range 
of dramatic writing. We find in their works that the distinction 
between tragedy and comedy has been established; most of the 
conventional characters which are repeated in the Moral plays 
with little variation have been thrown aside; real characters, 
drawn from the experience of life, have in general taken the place 
of the devils and the virtues and the vices of earlier poets; art 
has separated itself from religion and morality, to which in former 
times it was intended to be entirely subservient. There has been 
a marked progress from the general to the special; from abstrac- 
tions, in which experience is vaguely summed up, to pictures of 
actual men and women of decided individuality. Still, how- 
ever, the drama is sufficiently narrow to be almost completely 
within the scope of one great poet. The field occupied by Shak- 
speare appears to us to be of immense extent. He seems to 
have been conversant with every phase of human feeling. And 
no doubt the wonder and admiration with which we regard him is 
in a great measure just. But we must not forget that we are apt 
often to attribute to Shakspeare that which is in reality 2 modern 
interpretation of what he wrote; we are apt to consi.cr that to 
have existed actually in his a ag which can really only be 
said to have existed there potentially; his writings contain indeed 
the germs of much of our nineteenth-century thought, but we 
require to be reminded that they were as yet only germs, that they 

not the full meaning for Shakspeare and his contemporaries 
that they now for us. We must remember also that the 
range of Shakspeare’s plays is almost co-extensive with that of the 
whole dramatic art of his age; it can hardly be said that any im- 
portant species of it which we find in the writings of his contem- 
poraries in England is altogether outside of his. 

Turnins to the dramatie productions of our own time, we see at 
once how vast a progress in speciality has taken place. It is no 
longer possible for one man—it would be impossible even for a 
second Shakspeare—to cover the ground that the drama has now 
appropriated to itself. Setting aside the novel with its many 
varieties—the historical novel, the novel of society high and low, 
the political novel, the religious novel, and the rest, all of which 
may be regarded as in a great degree developments to be traced 
in their origin to the Elizabethan drama—we have not only 
tragedies, melodramas, comedies of many kinds, farces, burlesques, 
extravaganzas, written for representation upon the stage, but we 
have also writings essentially dramatic but not intended for 
duction at all—such, for example, as Shelley’s Prometheus, 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and Acts and Scenes, and Mr. 
Browning’s Dramatic Lyrics, which are, as he says, “though often 
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lyric in expression, always dramatic in principle, being so many 
utterances of so many imaginary yore not mine.” 

It is true that our literature not had an isolated develop- 
ment. Many ideas and many forms of expression have come to 
us from distant ages and from different countries. Greece, Italy, 
France, and Germany have all done something to modify our art, 
giving us new matter to assimilate, new methods to imitate, alien 
laws of criticism to amplify and determine our own. Examples 
are scarcely wanted to show how deeply the ever-increasing desire 
to understand and imitate early or foreign modes of thought has 
influenced the writings of our modern English poets. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, by insisting on Greek ideas of wenety 5 Mr. Rossetti, b 
directing our attention to early Italian art; Mr. Swinburne, wit. 
his admiration for the poetry of France; Mr. Browning, who 

my heart and you will see 
Thside of it, taly,” 
Such lovers old are I and she; 
all of these have tended to increase, by the introduction of foreign 
elements, this development of English poetry by differentiation, 
and to lay the foundation for a more rapid development of the 
same kind in the future. 

However we may attempt to account for it, the fact is obvious. 
The versatility which astonishes us in the men of the Renaissance 
is no longer in the same sense and in the same degree possible. 
Lionardo da Vinci, who seemed in his age to be master of all arts 
and all sciences, could not in the nineteenth century be a master 
in more than one or two. The modern poet, if he would be suc- 
cessful, must be content to confine his energies within a com- 
ornied limited field; he will listen with sympathy to the 
nalf-melancholy, half-exulting, words of Mr. Browning :— 

I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Make you music that should all-express me ; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This, of verse alone, one life allows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give yor, 

Other heights in other lives, God willing. 
And he will be satisfied with the share that is given him in the 
development of what in its entirety is so vast. 

If we turn now to the stage, we find that the histrionic art has 
had a development far inferior to that of the drama. We have 
indeed transformed the theatre itself into something very different 
from the rude building in which the plays of Shakspeare were 
at first acted. There has been a great improvement in scenery, in 
<dvesses, in the whole of the paraphernalia of the stage. But in 
the acting we have made but little progress. We have, perhaps, 
got rid in some measure of the stiff declamation of earlier actors ; 
we expect that women shall undertake the female parts; but we 
cannot be said on the whole to have added much to what is ex- 
pressed or implied in Hamlet’s advice to the players. The in- 
ference is clear. The English drama has grown too wide to bear 
any longer throughout a direct reference to the stage. Our best 
tragedies—in which the poet interprets to us the most subtle 
and delicate phenomena of human nature—are now either not 
written for the stage at all, or, if written for the stage and pro- 
duced upon it, are in most cases complete failures. Our great 
poets have, as we have said, so specialized their energies that they 
must necessarily write only, or at any rate in the first place, for 
the few. The stage, on the other hand, requires that which shall 
especially appeal to the many. And so it seems that the stage has 
ceased to be an adequate exponent of the highest kinds of dramatic 
poetry, the cause being, not that the drama has deteriorated, but 
that its development has been more rapid than that of the 
histrionic art. 


REVIEWS. 


BULWER’S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON.* 


TPE second volume of Sir Henry Bulwer’s work scarcely 
includes any biographical element, as it consists almost 
entirely of extracts from official letters ; but the historical value of 
the correspondence is not inconsiderable, and the political lessons 
which it suggests are at the present moment singularly interesting. 
In the exercise of his discretion Sir Henry Bulwer has given 
exceptional prominence to transactions with which he was himself, 
in a subordinate capacity, concerned. Other veteran diplomatists 
will perhaps be surprised to find how important a in the 
conduct of European affairs was taken by an attaché who after- 
wards became Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople and at 
Paris. It is well known that Lord Palmerston earned the attach- 
ment of the members of the service by his candid recognition of 
their merits and by his loyal acceptance of responsibility for their 
conduct. Sir H. Bulwer takes every fit opportunity of illustrating 
the character of his chief by recording expressions and proofs of 
confidence in himself. It is a cause for regret that he has not 
connected the records of several separate negotiations by some 
account of Lord Palmerston’s official career during his tenure of 
the Foreign Office from 1830 to 1841. Some of the members of 
the Reform Ministry were afterwards accustomed to assert that 
Lord Grey assumed to himself the chief conduct of foreign affairs, 
and that, consequently, Lord Palmevston’s independent action 


* The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. By the Right 
_ Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. Vol, 11. London: R. Bentley. 
1970. 


commenced with the accession of Lord Melbourne. In the 
lished letters there is no trace of interference on the part of re 
Grey, except that in one letter to his brother Lord Palmerstog 
contradicts a report that he had quarrelled with the Prime 
Minister. ‘No two men,” he says, “ever went on better 
together in office, and very few half as well. I never met with 
anybody with whom I found myself so constantly ing.” It 
has never been doubted that, after the retirement of Lori Grey 
Lord Palmerston exercised an almost exclusive control over foreign 
policy, yet his position in the Cabinet and in the party was at al} 
times insecure, as he had neither devoted political allies nor clogg 
personal friends. In one of the few sagen assages which 
suggest a wish that Sir Henry Bulwer had been less a of personal 
comments, he remarks that Lord Palmerston formed no intimacies 
except with one or two comparatively obscure associates, and with 
members of his own family. A want of deference to the claims of 
age and established reputation may pow have afforded another 
indication of a certain hardness and narrowness of nature, Sip 
Henry Bulwer suspects that Lord Palmerston’s irreverent bluntnesg 
of manner provoked Talleyrand’s lasting resentment, and conse. 
quently exercised an injurious effect on the relations between Franca 
and England. The inveterate dislike to Lord Palmerston which 
M. Guizot expresses in his Memoirs would have been sufficiently 
explained by political antagonism, and by the contrast between 
conscious virtue on one side and incurable scepticism on the other; 
but it appears that M. Guizot complained of special slights to 
himself which might have been prudently avoided. Among his 
earliest colleagues Lord Palmerston was closely allied to 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, and Lord Ripon, and he attributed 
their secession from the Government to an intrigue of Lord 
Durham’s, whom he considered an enemy of his own. In 18 
his daring measures were strongly opposed by a section of the 
Cabinet, including Lord Holland, Lord Grey, and Mr. Labou- 
chere ; and in more than one of his letters he accuses Mr, Ellice, 
who was an active member of the party, though he had retired 
from office, of encouraging M. Thiers in his resistance to English 
policy. In 1845 Lord Grey prevented the formation of a Whig 
Government by refusing to serve with Lord Palmerston; and in 
1851 Lord John Russell committed the ruinous blunder of dig- 
missing a colleague who had by that time become too formidable 
to be neglected. The great social influence which increased 
Lord Palmerston’s political importance in his later years may be 
dated from his marriage in 1839. The absence of the valuable 
gift of feeling and inspiring friendship might in different circum- 
stances have been fatal to political success, Sir Henry Bulwer 
attributes to Lord Melbourne’s sound judgment and to his care- 
lessness of Whig interests the reappointment of Lord Palmerston 
to the Foreign Office after Sir Robert Peel’s short Administration; 
but Lord Russell has on more than one occasion stated that the 
offer was first made to himself, and that he waived his claim only 
through a feeling of generosity to Lord Palmerston. 

The greater part of the letters which form the bulk of the second 
volume are addressed to Lord Granville, for many years Ambas- 
sador at Paris. They relate chiefly to three principal transactions 
which were successively conducted by Lord Palmerston, but in 
each case the narrative is one-sided and imperfect, as it is confined 
to the negotiations between England and France. If the history 
of the league of the four Powers against Mehemet Ali is at any 
future time written, it will be necessary to examine Lord Palmer- 


ston’s correspondence with the English representatives at the three « 


Courts which concurred with England in the policy of defending 
the Sultan against his rebellious vassal. In the settlement of the 
Belgian question Lord Palmerston encountered much difficulty, 
but he had also many advantages on his side. He could perhaps 
scarcely have maintained the French alliance, and at the same time 
thwarted the incessant encroachments of French diplomacy, if he 
had not been supported by a contingent coalition in the back- 
ground. Asin many other cases, England alone really desired the 
object which all parties affected to pursue. Lord Palmerston and 
his Government had at once satisfied themselves that the rupture 
between Belgium and Holland was irrevocable; and from that time 
their efforts were directed to the establishment of Belgian independ- 
ence. Russia and Austria and Prussia would have welcomed a forcible 
re-establishment of the Dutch supremacy, but they were content 
that England should adopt her own method of guarding against 
French aggrandizement. France, on the other hand, naturally re- 
joiced in the destruction, through the folly of the King of the Nether- 
lands, of the barrier which had been erected against her ambition 
by the wisdom of Europe in 1815; but as soon as the separation 
was accomplished the French Ministers used every exertion to reduce 
Belgium indirectly into the condition of a dependency of France. 
At every point they were stopped and bafiled by Lord Palmerston’s 
untiring vigilance. At that time he scarcely appreciated Louis 
Philippe’s steady and conscientious aversion to war, but he was 
firmly convinced that readiness for an ultimate appeal to force was 
the only security for peace. He sometimes told Lord Granville that 
it was not amiss that the French should believe that the English 
Government was on the alert with its navy ; and when Talleyrand 
sounded him on the proposed candidature of the Duke of 
Nemours in Belgium, he uchel him if he was ready for a general 
war? After Lafitte, who had probably determined to attempt the 
annexation of Belgium, had been succeeded by Casimir Perier, 
Lord Palmerston acknowledged the change in the temper of the 
French Government, but he firmly refused to concede to a friendly 
Minister, for the purpose of strengthening his position with his 
countrymen, any poiut which would not have been yielded to 
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‘hostil enace and intrigue. “ What is the use,” he said, “of 
hosting a moderate and pacific Administration in France if, for the 

of keeping them in the good graces of the violent and 
Datike, we submit to the demands of the latter instead of having 
the benefit of the good faith of the former ?” ‘The general propo- 
sition probably admits of exceptions, but Lord Palmerston never 
wavered in his judgment. “ The only value to us of Perier and his 
Cabinet,” he said on another occasion, “‘is that we believe them 
to be lovers of peace and observers of treaties ; but if they are to 
be merely puppets, put up to play the part cast for them by the 
yiolent party, what is it to us whether they stand or fall?” It is 
easy to understand the dislike with which Lord Palmerston was 
regarded by many foreign statesmen; but the common phrase 
which described him as a political firebrand was utterly unjust 
and inapplicable. For many years, in the midst of extraordinary 
difficulties, he preserved the peace of Europe, which indeed might 
have remained undisturbed to this moment if the only Power 
which is sincerely pacific were still an object of fear. It is not 
wholly the fault of more recent Ministers that they are not 


‘ ‘able to speak in the name of a strong and united country. 


‘Throughout Lord Palmerston’s correspondence, even when, as 
in 1840, he pa a policy which was wholly his own, there 
jg no trace of a doubt that he could dispose absolutely, in case 
of need, of the force of the nation. If he had been in the place 
‘of Lord Aberdeen in 18 ; 3 and 1854, Baron Brunnow would as- 
suredly not have been led into the fatal misconceptions which 
tempted the Emperor Nicholas to commence an unprovoked war. 
Lord Palmerston’s habitual conviction of the importance of a 
‘yeputation for strength and spirit is expressed in a comment on 
the apparently irrelevant subject of the West Indian grant of 
20,000,000/. “ Some persons on the Continent,” he says, “ want 
to have it supposed that the English are so bent on economy and 
retrenchment that no provocation or injury would rouse them to 
incur the expense of another war. This vote of so large a sum 
for the satisfaction of a principle ought to show those persons that 
it would not be safe to rely too much on their calculation.” 

The Quadruple Alliance of England, France, Spain, and cepa 
which at the time was regarded by Lord Palmerston as _ his 
greatest feat, was a part of a political system which has since be- 
come obsolete. It was supposed to provide a counterpoise to the 
Holy Alliance, or the common understanding of the three Northern 
Courts; but the Peninsular allies contributed no support to the 
common cause, and France almost immediately commenced the 
ewoked policy which afterwards culminated in M. Guizot’s 
Spanish marriages. The Quadruple Alliance was signed imme- 
diately before the dismissal of the Melbourne Ministry, in 1834. 
Lord Palmerston remarked that the Duke of Wellington could 
make no great change in the foreign policy of the Whigs, “ for 
Portugal and Belgium are settled; Spain is beyond our control; 
Russia he hates more than I do, and Turkey he will be as anxious 
to protect.” A few years later, the complicated state of affairs 
in the East gave Lord Palmerston the opportunity of achieving 
the greatest of his political and diplomatic triumphs. It hap- 
pened that for the moment the independence of Turkey 
was threatened, not by Russia, but by France; and the energy 
of Lord Palmerston, who never hesitated to accept a chal- 
lenge offered in any quarter to England, alone prevented the 
conversion of Egypt into a French province and the probable 
establishment of a Russian protectorate at Constantinople. On 
the death of Sultan Mahmoud, in June 1830, the Turkish Capitan 
Pasha Achmet took the fleet to Alexandria, and delivered it up to 
Mehemet Ali, who soon afterwards announced his intention of 
declaring his independence. Lord Palmerston discovered that 
Marshal Soult, the President of the French Council of Minis- 
ters, had determined, notwithstanding his professions of good- 
will to England, on a separate policy tending to encourage the 
retensions of Mehemet Ali. The nickname of “the Sick Man” 

not then been applied to Turkey, but it had already become 
, commonplace that the Empire was in a state of incurable 
ecay :— 

Half the wrong conclusions [said Lord Palmerston] at which mankind 
arrive are reached by the abuse of metaphors. Thus people compare an 
ancient monarchy with an old building, an old tree, or an old man, and, 
because the building, tree, or man must from the nature of things crumble, 
decay, or die, they imagine that the same thing holds good with a com- 
munity ; than which there cannot be a greater or more utterly unphilosophical 
mistake, . . . ‘The component parts of the building, tree, or man remain 
the same, and are either decomposed or altered ; while, on the contrary, the 
component parts of a commuasity are undergoing daily the process of 
physical renovation and of moral improvement. Therefore all that we hear 
every day of the week about the decay of the Turkish Empire, and its 
being a dead body or a sapless trunk, and so forth, is pure and un- 
adulterated nonsense, 


Of the threatened war with France he had little apprehension. 
The French were inferior to the allied Powers at sea, and how, 
he asked, “could they help Mehemet Ali by marching on the 
Rhine, and would they not be driven back as fast as they came? ” 
M. Thiers, who succeeded Marshal Soult, found himself pledged 
to the same imprudent policy ; and the King was for the moment 
afraid to assert his own determination to avoid a rupture. “The 
King,” said Lord Granville, “has fixed no greedy eyes on Beypt, 
but he does not want to quarrel with those who have.” Lord 
Palmerston replied that he could not enter into motives, and that 
he must look to acts. Sir Henry Bulwer believes that M. Thiers 
was desirous of maintaining friendly relations with England, 

though he was always a little puzzled by our declining the pro- 


Positions he was ever ready to make for uniting with a view to 


gain some advantage, at the expense of others, which we did not 
wish to acquire.” It is possible that, as Sir Henry Bulwer s 
gests, Lord Palmerston ought to have treated M. Thiers wi 
greater consideration ; but, as France refused to co-operate with 
the other Powers, it became necessary to take vigorous measures, and 
on the 15th of July, 1840, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
signed a treaty for the expulsion of the Egyptian forces from 
Syria. Lord Palmerston expressed a curiosity to know how M. 
iers received the news of the Convention :— 

I am inclined to think that Thiers has been misled by Ellice and 
Guizot, and has acted on a belief that the English Government would never 
venture to take sucha step. . . . Thiers will probably at first swagger, 
but we are not men to be frightened by threats. . . . You say Thiers is 
a warm friend, but a dangerous enemy; it may be so, but we are too strong 
to be swayed by such considerations. . . . Louis-Philippe is not a man 
to run amuck, especially without any adequate motive. Guizot has looked 
as cross as the devil for the last few days. 

In another letter he said :— 

People say that Thiers is a dare-devil, capable of anything, and therefore 

highly dangerous, and consequently a man whom one ought to give way to. 
Now [hold just the opposite doctrine. I do not fear a reckless fellow, at 
least as an open enemy, and am never for giving way to such a man unless 
he happens by a miracle to be right. 
The rapid successes of the English arms in Syria, and the retire- 
ment of M. Thiers from office, soon dispelled all danger of war 
with France. Lord Palmerston has always received the credit of 
an enterprise which to some of his colleagues appeared unjusti- 
fiably rash, but it has not been generally known that immediately 
before the conclusion of the treaty he tendered his resignation to 
Lord Melbourne. In his conduct of the transaction he relied 
consistently and avowedly on the great superiority of force which 
resulted from the coalition :— 

If Thiers [he told Mr. Bulwer, then in charge of the Paris Embassy] 
again holds to you the language of menace, however indistinctly and 
vaguely shadowed out, pray retort upon him to the full extent of what he 
may say to you, and with that skill of language which I know you to be 
the master of convey to him in the most friendly and inoffensive manner 
possible that, if France throws down the gauntlet, we shall not refuse to 
pick it up; and that, if she begins a war, she will to a certainty lose her 
ships, colonies, and commerce before she sees the end of it ; that her army 
of Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali.will be just 
chucked into the Nile. I wish you had hinted at these topics when Thiers 
spoke to you. I invariably do so when either Guizot or Bourqueney begin 
to swagger, and I observe it always acts as a sedative. 

If England were now prepared to pick up any gauntlet which 
may be thrown down, the intimation of readiness for war 
would be a sedative to the blusterers of Europe. The 
soundness of Lord Palmerston’s judgment in preventing the 
establishment of a kingdom of Egypt and Syria may be con- 
fidently affirmed. The new State would have depended politi- 
cally on France, while the Sultan would have been almost 
compelled to throw himself on the protection of Russia. After 
an interval, France and Russia would have arrived at an under- 
standing which would have been highly injurious to the interests 
of England. It may be admitted that the partial breach between 
France and England was advantageous to Russia, but the pre- 
vention of an aggressive combination was still more beneficial to 
England. By the Convention of 1840 the obnoxious Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi was finally abrogated. For Lord Palmerston’s 
successors, and the community which they represent, his general 
principles of policy and diplomatic methods have a nearer interest 
than the historical events in which he took part. He was per- 
haps too ready to display the iron hand, but the silk glove of 
courtesy is at best a conventional disguise. The timidity of Lord 
Aberdeen was shown by the result to be incomparably more 
dangerous than the defiant plainness of Lord Palmerston. If the 
hand itself is unarmed, it matters little whether a transparent 
secret is preserved or revealed. The fearlessness which betits a 
great nation becomes folly when it is no longer justified by 
security and strength. 


TURRELL’S MANUAL OF LOGIC.*, 
IIE writer of this slender treatise states at the outset that he 
has been engaged in private tuition in the University of 
Oxford during the last sixteen years, and has attempted in its 
pages to supply a want which he has for some time felt. We 
must confess to having read this statement with some curiosity 
and surprise, good manuals of logic having recently been on 
the increase. Several useful compendiums of the science in its 


present state have indeed ap within the last two or three 
ears. As an example of these we may instance Mr. Fowler's 


Wishes of Deductive Logic, going over the same ground as the 
manual before us, the exposition being marked throughout by the 
cardinal virtues of clearness, accuracy, and interest. Then—to 
say nothing of the older Oxford books, such as those of Whately, 
Mansel, and Thomson, each of which has excellences of its own— 
there are the recent compendiums of the science by Professor 
Bain and Professor Jevons. With such a choice of good 
manuals we were curious to know the precise nature of the 
want which Mr. Turrell, as a teacher of logic, had for some 
time felt. An examination of his manual soon helped, how- 
ever, to solve this problem. It seemed clear from internal 
evidence that what Mr. Turrell felt the want of was a manual of 


* A Manual of Logic; or, a Statement and Explanation of the Laws of 
Formal Thought. By Henry J. Turrell, M.A.Oxon. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
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the old, meagre, confused, and inaccurate type, containing a 
maximum of technical lan age and a of useful 
scientific exposition. He wishes apparently to reduce logic toa 
bare outline of forms and rules, without any intelligible ex- 
tion of their meaning and value, or any rational account of 
4 the mental principles and processes they illustrate. He would 
q recall students of logic to the practice described by Whately as the 
4 prevailing one in his undergraduate days—that of learning by 
rote a string of technical terms, without understanding anything 
whatever of the principles of the science. Happily a modern 
q text-book restricted to this barren conception of logical study is 
4 not easily to be found. If Mr. Turrell really wished to produce 
such a manual, he has certainly succeeded. We do not remember 
any recent introduction to logic so entirely wanting in all the 
higher qualities of a good text-book, any at once so meagre, con- 
fused, and inaccurate. To find such a manual it would be almost 
necessary to go back to the time when the study of logic was at 
its lowest ebb at Oxford, and the current text-books of the science 
had dwindled down to thin abstracts of Aldrich, having all the 
errors and defects of the once celebrated Compendium, with none 
. of its special merits. From this point of view the manual is indeed a 
curiosity and ananachronism. After the labours of Mill and Hamil- 
ton, of Boole, De Morgan, and others, the appearance of such a 
sterile compend of scholastic commonplace is in its way a triumph of 
devoted, though perhaps unconscious, obscurantism. Besides sup- 
ping defects of detail, the discussions of these eminent thinkers 
ave enlarged the conception of the science, thrown fresh light on 
its fundaniental principles, and brought them into more direct and 
fruitful relation to practice. Any adequate outline of the science 
must, therefore, of necessity include some notice of the improve- 
ments thus effected. But beyond an example of what are erro- 
neously termed “cumulative arguments,” the manual contains no 
reference to any of the recent additions to logical analysis. Mr. 
Turrell does not once mention any of the distinguished logicians 
of our own day who have helped to develop and complete the 
analysis of formal thought. He seems, moreover, to be as ignorant 
of the elder as of the later masters of the science. Aldrich is still 
the great authority, referred to at intervals throughout the manual, 
the only writer - logic, in fact, that Mr. Turrell quotes. Judging 
from the charactet of his work, Mr. Turrell must surely regard the 
revival of interest in logical science, from Whately downwards, as 
a revolutionary movement injuriously disturbing the academic 
quiet of Aldrich’s reign, to be resisted as fur as possible by the 
simple machinery of a new manual of the old type. 
otwithstanding the nature of its contents, however, the second 
title of Mr. Turrell’s manual has a modern look, and seems to 
mise well. The manual professes to be “a statement and ex- 
planation of the laws of formal thought.” The scientific pre- 
cision and comprehensiveness of this title naturally suggest the 
conviction that, whatever may be its merits or defects, the manual 
would at least be clear and accurate as far as it goes. Those who 
advance beyond the title-page will, however, soon be undeceived 
in this expectation. Mr. Turrell nowhere explains what is meant 
by thought, what by formal thought, or what by the laws of 
formal thought. There is indeed a short chapter on the funda- 
mental laws of thought, but it can hardly be regarded as of sufli- 
cient importance to give a title to the work. The chapter fills 
only the smaller part of a small page, the whole statement and ex- 
neg of the fundamental laws of thought being comprised in 
ess than twelve printed lines. The uncertainty as to what Mr. 
Turrell means by the laws of formal thought is not cleared up in 
any other part of the work. The first chapter, which undertakes 
to define the science and explain the object of the treatise, and 
where we should naturally expect therefore to have this doubt 
resolved, is throughout a tissue of confusion and inconsistency. 
Two short extracts will suflice to illustrate this :— 

Logie of course is a Mental Science, Of what part of man’s mental con- 
stitution does it seek to investigate the laws? Mental phenomena include 
the Emotions, the Will, and the Intellect. Logic is exclusively concerned 
I with the latter, Logic may oceupy itself with examining the different pro- 
cesses by which a knowledge of mental or material phenomena has been 

: obtained in order to provide rules or methods of investigation, and so to 
make the road to knowledge easier and more certain. We thus have In- 
4uctive Logic, which may be defined the science of the methods of Rational 
Discovery. This kind ot Logie is concerned with thought as a product, and 
not with the thinking process. 

Here it will be seen that the only general description of the 
a vince of logic is that it is exclusively concerned with the 
{ntellect. But Intellect includes Perception, Memory, and Imagi- 
nation. Does formal logic embrace the conditions of sensitive per- 
ception, the laws of mental association, and the principles under 
which the imagination works? No reply to this question is 
given, beyond the statement of the title, that it is concerned with 
the laws of thought. But, as we have said, the writer nowhere 
explains the precise sense in which he uses the word thought. 
This he was the more bound to do as hardly any word has been 
used more loosely, not only in popular language, but in philo- 
sophical writings. By more than one school of thinkers the term 
is applied generally to all the operations of the mind, and is thus 
virtually a synonym for consciousness. Writers of the Scottish 
school not unfrequently use the word in this wide Cartesian 
generality. Dr. lteid, for example, says :—- 

We are conscious that we think, and that we have a variety of thoughts 
of different kinds, such as Seeing, Hearing, Remembering, Deliberating, 
Resolving, Loving, Hating, and many other kinds of thought, all which we 

; are taught by nature to attribute to one internal principle. 


Others, without stretching it to this abusive extent, employ the 


term “thought” to express the whole of our cognative . 
and Recollections, and ng 
tions, as well as Notions, Judgments, and Reasonings, By recent 
writers of repute, however, yee by writers on logic, it jg 
more appropriately restricted to the Understanding proper to the 
faculty that perceives relations, that reflectively compares, dis. 
criminates, and judges—the mental organ of inference and 
But while employing it in the title of his manual Mr, Turre 
nothing these various meanings the word “ tho 
nor does he anywhere explain its special sense in logie 
he means to usc it himself’ His Seciateaiion of the two inde 
logic is not more happy or more accurate. Indeed in the 
of three sentences the writer contradicts himself. In one sentengg 
he tells us that inductive logic is occupied with examining the 
different processes by which a knowledge of mental or materia] 
phenomena has been obtained. In the next sentence but one he 
says this kind of logic is concerned with thought as a prod 
and not with the thinking process. Apart from this inconsiste 
the last and most definite statement is wholly inaccurate. Indug. 
tive logic is concerned mainly with the processes, while forma] 
logic deals directly with the products, of thought—with Con 
Judgments, and Reasonings, rather than with conceiving, jud 
and inferring. The investigation of these processes, though often 
partially given, even in manuals of formal logic, is, stri 
speaking, a psychological inquiry. The ultimate elements or units 
of formal analysis are indeed terms or notions, the product 
of thought, resulting from a foregone process of comparison, abe 
straction, and generalization. 

In the next paragraph of his introductory chapter Mr. Turrel] 
attempts to explain the second important word in the title of his 
manual, the epithet “ formal” :— 

There is, however, a Logic quite distinct and separate from this [the Indu. 
tive]. Logic, instead of seeking to ascertain the methods by which we cm 
most easily persuade Nature or Mind to reveal their secrets, may coneem 
itself wholly with the thinking process, and seck to ascertain the laws and 
conditions of Right Thinking. We call this science Formal Logic, because 
from it are excluded all those mental operations which do not take a distinet 
and definite shape, and which do not become Concepts, Propositions, or 
Syllogisms. 

Here, while nothing can well be looser than the whole statement, the 
attempted explanation of formal is conspicuously erroneous. The 
mental operations issuing in Concepts, Judgments, and Reasoni 
are not characteristically formal, but real processes of thon 
and as such they belong, as we have said, not to deductive logic 
but to psychology. There is indeed a formal element in those 
processes, but Mr. Turrell has nowhere indicated what this is, and 
seems indeed to have attached no definite idea to the word whieh 
he still employs asa defining epithet. The term “ formal,” it need 
scarcely be said, is logically used in contrast to the real or mate- 
rial elements of thought to express what is fixed or permanent 
in thinking, that element of our discursive life which remains the 
same amidst the infinite variety of its objects, which undergoes no 
change amidst the endless vicissitude of our actual judgments and 
reasonings, inferences and conclusions, ‘The epithet “formal” 
expresses the result of an analysis by which the fixed is separated 
from the fleeting element of thought, of the abstracting process 
by which thought is emptied of its actual contents, and only the 
shape or mould left to be dealt with in the synthetical construe 
tions of the science. 

Nor is Mr. Turrell’s negative interpretation of the term “formal” 
at all more successful. The science is called formal, he says, 
“‘ because from it are excluded all those mental operations that do 
not take a distinct and definite shape.” But imagination is a 
mental power that works quite as definitely as reason, and images 
are mental products even more distinct than concepts, as Mr. Turrell 
himself elsewhere insists. He says (p. 41), “ We must remember, 
too, that all representative thought lacks distinctness and clear- 
ness, and that all notional knowledge is more or less unreal.” 
Again, the sentence limiting formal thought to the mental opera- 
tions issuing in concepts, propositions, and syllogisms directly con- 
flicts with the statement immediately preceding it. There we are 
told that formal logic concerns itself “ solely with the thinking pro- 
cess, and seeks to ascertain the laws and conditions of right think- 
ing.” This, so far from restricting logic to the discursive energies 
of thought in their formal aspect, carries it once more over the 
whole field of our mental activities. It has all the confusi 
vagueness and generality of Watts, and the Cartesians he follow 
who define logic as the art of thinking well. The conditions of 
right thinking, however, include a review of the circumstances 
under which thought is actually realized, the disturbing influences 
that affect the mind in its concrete operations, arising from bodily 
temperament and disposition, the appetites and passions, the de- 
sires and affections; the force of habit, prejudice, and } 
opinion, or the disproportionate activity of some single element of 
mental life. The consideration of these sources of error, arisiNg 
from the nature of the mind and the material conditions of its 
activity, constitutes indeed a part of logic, largely considered, but 
it is not the formal part which Mr. Turrell undertakes to define 
and illustrate, and with which alone his manual is concerned. 

‘The confusion of the opening chapter runs through the manual, 
and reappears whenever the author !eaves for a moment the beaten 
track of mechanical rules and formulas. Nowhere is he wise 
above what Aldrich has written. The distinction in notions, for 
example, of the counter qualities of extension and intention, oF 
denotation and connotation, has been mainly elaborated 
applied by recent writers, and in attempting to deal with it Mr. 


urrell falls at once into blundering and contradictory statements. 


I 
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+ extension or not in extension. propositions formed of 
veveepts are in extension.” This, it need scarcely be said, is an 
dementary mistake. Propositions formed of concepts may be 

either intensively or extensively, the difference being indi- 
by a slight change in the meaning of the copula. In the 
yext chapter, only two pages further on, Mr. Turrell himself is 
ware of this. He says, in opposition to his previous statement, 
«Pro sitions formed of concepts may be regarded either in refer- 
to their extension, or in reference to their comprehension.” 
But a few pages still further on, in his chapter on the Syllogism, 
he relapses into his previous error, stating authoritatively, for the 
igstruction of beginners, that “Syllogisms are either formed of 
concepts, and are therefore in extension, or are formed of abstract 
or si notions, and are therefore not in extension.” 
re leaving the manual we may add that Mr. Turrell’s 
psychology is as confused and contradictory as his logic. In the 
second ehapter of the manual he gives us the following specimen 
of his proficiency in mental science :— 

By perception I learn that snow is white, and by sensation I know that 
fire is hot. Sensation, therefore, expresses that change in the mental state 
which is produced by an impression made on the organs of sense. Perception 
js the souree of the knowledge we obtain by means of our sensations of the 
qualities of matter. No cognizance on points of agreement or difference is 
made by the faculties of sensation or perception. 

It would perhaps be difficult to crowd a ter number of 
dementary mistakes into so small a space. In its way the p e 
js indeed a masterpiece of terse and concentrated blundering. 
the distinction in the opening sentence were really that between 
sensation and perception, it need scarcely be said, to those who are 
familiar with the alphabet of psychology, that it would be a 
distinetion without a difference. t and colour belong to the 
game class of mental experiences. They are both sensations, 
each being the organic or peculiar affection of a special sense, 
Qn the other hand, perception is the knowledge of some- 
thing external, of something extended and resisting, with 
and magnitude, which enters the mind vaguely through 
the five gateways of knowledge, and is realized th a more dis- 
tinct and ample form through the prompt and varied discrimi- 
nations of the higher senses. The further attempt made in the 
next sentence to distinguish sensation from perception is equally 
fatile and irrelevant. Perception as well as sensation expresses 
“the change made in the mental state by an impression on the 
of sense,” but in the one case the change is knowledge, in 
the other, feeling. This omy is intended to be expressed in 
the next sentence ; but if so, the expression is not precise, as it 
still applies to sensations and the secondary qualities rather than 
to perceptions and the related primary qualities of body. The 
more accurate statement would be, Perception is the knowledge 
we obtain through sense of the primary or real qualities of matter. 
But the most astounding statement of all is contained in the last of 
the four sentences we have quoted. Perception is described as a 
faculty of knowledge through which we become acquainted with 
the qualities of matter. But these qualities, according to Mr. Tur- 
rel, are known and discriminated without any consciousness of re- 
lation, any perception of agreement or difference, any recognition of 
distinctive marks and contrasts. In other words, knowledge, and 
knowledge of a very definite kind, exists in the absence of the dis- 
tinctive elements on which its existence depends. Such contra- 
dictory statements, though perplexing enough to beginners, may 
safely be left to answer themselves when their real meaning is 
more distinctly pointed out. We should not indeed have noticed 
% culpably defective a manual at such length, were it not a kind of 
be: fie protest against the needless multiplication of text-books 
especially to expose any that, like the one before us, are fitted 
mather to perplex and repel than to be of any real service to stu- 
dents of logic. 


LANG’S COMING EVENT.* 

Pe Coming Event, we may at once inform our readers, is the 

independence of our Australian colonies. All that is wanted 
oP. Lang is an Act of the Imperial Parliament recognising 

new Australian Union—which is to be speedily constructed— 
‘$an independent and sovereign Power. The book in which 
these principles are advocated isa portly octavo of nearly 500 pages, 
Which has all the outward appearance of an elaborate treatise, and 
“pears to have reached a second edition. Its author is at once 
a Presbyterian minister, and a former representative of the city of 
Sydney in the Legislature of New South Wales. After an active 
Political career he seems to have retired for the present from 
Public life, and he presents this volume to his constituents as the 
expression of his political creed. He has therefore a certain 
prima facie claim to be heard in defence of opinions which are 
rather unpalatable in this country. There are one or two prin- 
ciples upon which all sensible men are agreed without further 

ussion. The maintenance of the present relations between 
the Mother-country and the colonies must depend upon the exist- 
ence of a certain amount of goodwill. If the integrity of the 
Empire is beneficial to both parties, it ought to be carefully pre- 
served. it is injurious to or to either, it should either be 
abandoned or modified. If the colonies have any distinct 
stevances, which could be remedied by any practicable reforms, 
it is highly important that the reforms should be defined as 
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upon our fellow-subjects a form of which they have 
thoroughly made up their minds to reject. At the same time the 
great majority of Englishmen are desirous of keeping up the 
connexion, because they sincerely believe that it is or may easily 
be made a source of increased strength and mutual advantage to 
all parts of the Empire. 

e repeat these truisms, for they are little more, for two 
reasons, the first place, they enforce 
a fair hearing to any intelligent advocate of colonial i _ ence. 
And, secondly, they prove that a very large part of Dr. Lang’s 
book is entirely beside the pare themony, he were arguing against 
Lord North or Dr. Johnson, his remarks, ——— very forcible, 
would have an intelligible aim. But as nobody at the present 
moment maintains the doctrines that colonists exist exclusively for 
our benefit, and that we are justified in ruling them without 

ard to their own opinions, Dr. Lang is simply slaying the dead. 
diffuse and perplexed that we often find much culty in 
ing his drift, except, indeed, that he makes us clearly understand 
that Sydney is to be the capital of the future Union. Perhaps a 
arnt of Sydney could not well say anything else. Mean- 
while, as we cannot cover large of the extensive region 
of a t through which be ram we shall not endeavour 
formally to examine his views. We will content ourselves with 
giving a few specimens of his workmanship, which will at any 
rate illustrate the peculiarities of one variety of colonial politician. 
To begin, then, we may remark that Dr. Lang has that fine 
capacity for denouncing an ists which orators seem to acquire 
naturally inasmall Assembly. He would “consider himself degraded 
by replying to the drivelling impertinence” of a certain Reviewer. 
The Duke of Newcastle was —— to be a complete letter- 
writer for a ladies’ boarding-school. Sir Charles Fitzroy, formerly 
Governor of New South Wales, was a man with neither head nor 


heart; “there was no back slum in London or Westminster 
that stood more urgently in need of a h clear out” 
than his Court; and any one who wishes farther in- 


formation is referred to a prophetic iption contained in 
that favourite volume of the “scathing” school of rhetoricians, 
the Letters of Junius. The Colonial Offive of course comes 
in for its share of abuse, and appears never to have done a 
wise action except when it took a oe of advice from Dr. Lang— 
without acknowledgment. The evil doings of various ex-Governors 
are raked up, and denounced as swindles, with what appears to us 
to be rather a waste of good indignation. In short, Dr. Lang 
treats us to some of the familiar eloquence of the colonial patriot 
in opposition. es up with this are certain philoso- 
phical and theological dogmas. e are informed (not for the 
first time) that all men are born free and equal, and have, “ espe- 
cially in a state of nature,” certain “natural, inherent, and abso- 
lute sone We are solemnly warned that it is “unsafe in 
the hi degree to counteract a law of nature; it is posi- 
tively sinful to resist an ordinance of God.” Surely this is a 
strange anachronism. We seem to hear Jefferson denouncing 
George ITL., and begin to ask whether Mr. Lowe is likely to pro- 
pose —— Act next Session fer the benefit of the Australian 
colonies. Nobody has the least desire to claim any right, whether 
under the “law of nature” or any more tangible code, to ‘govern 
Australians against their will; and, if Dr. Tai does not mean 
his metaphysics merely as a convenient rhetorical ornament, we 
should recommend him to study a little more carefully the writings 
of Burke, whom he sometimes quotes, and to take notice that the 
rights of man are not admitted at present into philosophical argu~ 
ment. But Dr. Lang’s theology is, if anything, queerer and less 
applicable than his metaphysics. if Great Britain has a right to 
ate the Australian colonies, he says, there never ought to 
e been “ any subordinate ee, upon earth, since Noah 
came forth from the ark”; and he points out that the Australians 
are only “a single remove further from Noah” than ourselves. 
We did not know that they were so much; but we perhaps 
refer him on this point to Dr. Colenso. As we claim no such © right” 
as he imagines either from Noah or from Adam, we have no in- 
terest in the argument. But Dr. Lang makes a great deal more of 
Jewish precedents. The future Australian Government, he says, is 
to be of the republican form. If the colonies become in dent 
we should think it highly probable; but we do not feel much 
encouraged in that belief by the statement that Moses acknow- 
ledged the great principles of universal suffrage, political equality, 
and popular election; and as we never laughed at the idea of 
universal suffrage because it excludes women and children, we are 
not much moved by the reflection that the first census of the 
people of Israel referred only to adult males. An even quainter 
specimen of the same style of reasoning is presented in the course 
of Dr. Lang’s argument as to the ame | of making Sydney the 
capital, when he points out that Nehemiah ordered one-tenth of 
the Jewish population to defend Jerusalem ; and infers that, “in 
the opinion of that patriot governor, the capital should include one- 
tenth of the whole population.” Nehemiah, we will venture to 
say, had more sense than to assume that Palestine and Australia 
ought to preserve precisely the same proportions in that 
To quote one more specimen of reasoning from which an accurate 
measure may be formed of Dr. Lang’s logical powers, we may 
remark that he is a little disturbed as to the benefits of a 
republican form of government. It is admitted, he eye 
that republicanism has succeeded in America “ 
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tation,” and succeeded, “its bitterest enemies even being 
judges.” t occurs to him, however, that some people may raise 
the objection—what objection do our readers anticipate ?—that the 
United States, though a republic, have a standing army; and he 
sets himself to obviate this terrible difficulty. We have heard great 
nonsense talked at the Oxford and Cambridge Unions, but we can- 
not conscientiously say that we ever heard anything quite ap- 
proaching to this. 

Probably we have said enough to give our readers some measure 
of Dr. Lang’s capacity as a political philosopher, and they will 
excuse us from going at 1 into his remarks about Greek and 
Roman colonization and the circumstances under which America 
and Australia were first planted. We should prefer to pick out 
the few grains of common sense which lie hid in the vast mass of 
worthless chaff. The task is not the less difficult because Dr. Lang 
seems occasionally to be arguing against himself. For example, 
he is fond of insisting on the advantages of emigration, of the im- 
portance of which to the Mother-country he takes, as it seems to 
us, a rather exaggerated estimate. However that may be, it is 
curious to find him attacking Lord Russell, with considerable bit- 
terness, because he made over the waste lands to the manage- 
ment of the colonial Legislatures. That may have been a great 
blunder, but we seek in vain to discover the propriety of its 
condemnation in the mouth of an advocate of colonial independ- 
ence. We find, however, what is meant for a summary of the 
advantages anticipated from separation towards the end of the 
book, and we will present Dr. Lang’s conclusions to our readers, in 
the hope that they will understand his drift. The first advantage 
is that “a nation would be born in one day,” which is proved by 
a quotation from Lamartine, describing the enthusiasm of the 
French when invaded by the Austrians in 1792. The closeness of 
the parallel will be obvious. Secondly, “a fitting career would 
at once be thrown open to master-minds in every depart- 
ment”; and members of the highest classes would rush from 
England to Australia in unprecedented numbers. We don’t quite 
see why, nor do we understand the coro to this proposition, 
that wealth would no longer be the great object of Australians. 
Thirdly, there would be a great impulse to emigration from England 
to Australia, and to the countries which Australia is about to 
annex. Fourthly, we have the sweeping assertion that “ all the 
other legitimate objects of colonization would be realized to an in- 
definite extent.” The extent seems to be very indefinite indeed. 
Fifthly, “ annexation and colonization, especially to the northward, 
would progress rapidly, and most beneficially for Great Britain 
and humanity.” And, sixthly and lastly, “ the cause of education, 
morals, and religion, would advance and prosper.” This is after- 
wards interpreted by the more ise statement that “the 
triumphs of Christianity in its purest form would be rapid, signal, 
and extensive.” The worst of it is that for all these happy 
results we have nothing but Dr. Lang’s assertion that he is “ per- 
ey confident,” or “strongly of opinion,” that they would 

appen. 

e one plain fact which comes out from this mass of ver- 
biage is that some colonists, represented by Dr. Lang, would 
be extremely glad to annex the Fiji Islands, and certain other 
neighbouring countries of which he gives a glowing account, and 
which it is supposed that the En fish Colonial Office is by no 
means anxious to acquire. That is, in fact, the real sum and 
substance of the whole book; but it is wrapped up with so much 
declamation about indefeasible rights, so many quotations from 
the Old Testament, such glowing expressions of Christian zeal 
and Protestantism, and such a quantity of imperfectly digested 
history, that it is rather hard to disentangle it from the rest 
of the book. We have no space to argue the question thus 
raised, though we will venture one remark. Dr. Lang pro- 
fesses much anxiety for the interests of the aborigines. LHe tells 
us of a case in which a shrewd lay missionary bought a tract of 
eligible land in New Zealand from the natives, with a frontage of 
four or five miles on a navigable river, for a check shirt and an 
iron pot. The same sort of thing, he says, is going on in the 
Fiji ds, and oa to be oe We _ agree with him ; 
and we admire an eloquent speech, reported by him, in which Sir 
Geo: oe. reproved a similar attempt. We will —- ask 
whether an English governor or a representative of the colonies 
would be more likely to take an independent course under 
similar circumstances. If the Australians insist upon going, the 
can of course obtain their wish, and may then carry out suc 
schemes of annexation as they please; but we doubt con- 
siderably whether the natives of the annexed countries would 
have any preat reason to be thankful for the change. This 
ambition, however, is a fact worth noting by those whom it 
may concern, Meanwhile we are doubtful as to the precise 
moral to be drawn from this singular performance. On the one 
hand it is certainly gratifying to discover that there is such a 
complete absence of positive grievances that an ardent defender of 
colonial independence can y find no serious cause of complaint ; 
that he admits in so’ many words that our “yoke has not been 
galling since the advent of responsible government,” and that he 
is obliged to take refuge in the amazing farrago of schoolboy 
oom ge which we have attempted to describe. On the other 

d it must be confessed that if Dr. Lang is a fair sample of an 
Australian politician, and if his constituents enjoy this kind of in- 
flated twaddle, they must be a race of people with whom it will 
be hard to keep on good terms. We have a better opinion of them, 
and would hope that it is not beyond the power of English states- 
manship to remain on good terms with people who have so few 


serious grievances and so much good feeling towards us, whatever | London: Longmans & Co. Dublin: Ponsonby. 


may be the precise nature of our future relations. Meanwhile we 
will take leave of Dr. Lang by quoting one specimen of his powers 
in a different direction. Here is a verse from a poem on New 
Zealand which he presents for our admiration :— 
The vile assassin’s hideous yell, 
The murderer’s terrific roar, 
The music and the speech of hell 
Are heard along thy shelving shore; 
While men, like lions in their den, 
Feast on the quivering limbs of men. 
On the whole, we like the second of these lines best. It has afing 
sonorous ring. 


RICHEY’S LECTURES ON IRISH HISTORY.* 


We: spoke favourably somewhat —_ than a year of a 

former set of Lectures by Mr. Richey in which he dealt 
with the earlier periods of Irish history. What chiefly struck us 
in them was the strict religious —we which they showed, a 
merit specially rare on a subject which has been so constantly 
disfigured by theological partisanship on one side or another, The 
same great praise is equally due to Mr. Richey’s second series of 
lectures, dealing especially, as they do, with the critical times of 
the sixteenth century. And his dealings with those times have the 
further merit of fully ee ing the fact which many people find it 
so hard to take in, that ag Catholics and Protestants, as 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are now distinguished, did not 
make an exhaustive division of the nation either in England or in 
Treland. He takes in the existence of that important thou 
transitory stage which we have sometimes called He £ 
Eighth’s religion. And he shows how, through the whole time 
with which he is now dealing, the question of religion was quite 
subordinate to the question of nationality, how there was nothi 
which could be strictly called a Protestant party till the begi 
nings of the English and Scotch plantations. Mr. Richey is q 

atriotic Irishman in the better sense of the word. Perhaps 
it would not be too much to say that the character of a patriotic 
Irishman is one which shuts out the possibility of being an unre- 
served partisan of either theological faction. 

Mr. Richey’s present series of lectures begins at the point of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth which he looks on as “ the date of the 
lowest depression of English influence” in Ireland. “ ‘The Celtic 
tribes,”’ he tells us, “had long since thrown off even a nominal 
submission to the English Crown; the Anglo-Norman lords had 
become either avowedly or practically independent; the English 
Pale itself was in the power of an insurgent deputy; and, save in 
some few seaboard municipalities, the King of England neither 
exercised authority nor commanded respect.” This state of thin 
in Ireland is contemporary with the changes made by Henry in 
England. In 1534, the year chosen by Mr. Richey for the 
beginning of his present book, the rupture with Rome may be 
looked on as finally complete ; but nothing had yet been changed 
in the way of doctrine or ritual, nor had any attack been as yet 
made on the monastic foundations. Elizabeth was born, and the 
heads of More and Fisher were still on their shoulders. 

Treland at this time may be divided into four parts, in widely 
different states. There were, first, the native Irish, in those dis- 
tricts which were unsubdued or had recovered their freedom, such 
as it was. ‘hen there were the districts under Lords of Norman 
or English descent, who had become, according to the oft-quoted 
waco “‘Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores.” Thirdly, there was the 

English Pale, “the four shires which obey the King’s laws.” 
Lastly, there were the seaboard towns, with their English popula- 
tion, which still kept something of the independence of the old 
Danish times, and which seem to have been the only flourishing 
part of the country. What Mr. Richey here brings out most 
forcibly is the wretched state of the English Pale, which, as he 
says, it has not been the interest of writers either on the English 
or Irish side to dwell upon. Irish writers, thinking only of Irish 
grievances, have not cared to set forth the grievances of the descen- 
dants of English conquerors. English writers, on the other hand, 
have not found it convenient to allow that the English part of the 
country was really worse off than the Irish :— 

English writers, on the other hand, expatiating on the confusion and 
misrule of the Celtic chiefs, are loth to admit that the subjects of the English 
Crown were less protected and more oppressed than the retainers of an | 
O’Neil or O’Donel. By their silence, they would leave their readers to con- 
clude that the English Pale, the scene of English rule and law, wasa 
island amidst a sea of disorder. Mr. Froude, who would represent the 
struggle between the English king and the native Irish as portion of the 
everlasting strife of justice and iniquity, order and chaos, avoids describing 
the English Pale as contrasted with the other districts of the island; but 
there is no fact more clearly demonstrated, by the evidence of contemporary 
writers, by the official reports of the Viceroys and members of the Irish 
Government, by the innumerable letters now published from the State Paper 
Office, than this—that of all the inhabitants of Ireland, the English of the 
Pale were the most exposed to hostile plunder, having the least means of 
resistance or retaliation, the most taxed, the most oppressed, the worst 
governed. 

He had just before contrasted the Butler, the Munster Geraldine, 
and the O’Neil or O’Donel, as showing three distinct types of 
character :— 

The thorough English and the pure Celt came out of the struggle with 
honour. The Butler, adhering to the successful side, passed uninj 
through the troubles of Ireland, until the fortunes of the last Duke of 
Ormond were shipwrecked upon the rock of traditional loyalty. The O’Neil 


* Lectures on the History of Ireland (Second Series) from A.D. 1534 0 
the Date of the Plantation of Ulster. By a G. Richey, Esq. 
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succumbed in an unequal struggle; but if they fell, they fell 

ry boom and left a name of which their country may still be proud; 
: the bastard race of the Munster Geraldine possessed all the faults and 
= of the virtues of either nation. They could neither obey nor command. 
_ were bad subjects and worse rulers; they could neither remain at 
nor boldly wage war; they could neither accept Protestantism nor 

“1, when the time came, for the Church to which they adhered. Without 
ing for one moment the power of the English Government, they plunged 
ted followers into utter ruin. Lawless in their origin, they were 


their devo 
én their lives, and they relied alone upon the sword, which in the 
faith they hesitated to unsheath. 


Mr. Richey’s second lecture is given to the Church of Ireland 
pefore the Reformation ; and here it is, in the midst of contro- 
yersies and misrepresentations all round, that he most clearly 
shows that praiseworthy impartiality of which we have already 

ken. As he truly says, “A National Church requires the ex- 
jstence of a nation, but in the sixteenth century no Irish nation 

sted.” There were not indeed in any theological or ecclesias- 
tical sense two Churches—two bodies, that is, differing in any 
int of doctrine or ceremony; but there were two Churches in 
the sense in which there were two nations. The English popula- 
tion had an English clergy. The Irish population, “The Irish 
enemy,” had an Irish clergy. “Their respective clergies,” as 
Mr. Richey says, “preached and oy da with their respective 
flocks, and also, as might reasonably be expected, frequently fought 
side by side with them.” Within the Eng ish dominions an Irish- 
man was strictly forbidden by law to hold any ecclesiastical office, 
a rule whose gow {is most clearly shown by its occasional 
exceptions. It naturally happened that ancient ecclesiastical divi- 
sions did not always coincide with the limits of recent conquests. 
The Archbishop of Dublin therefore, an English subject in the 
strictest sense, had sometimes to collate to benefices situated 
among the Irish enemy. To these benefices he was allowed by a 
ial Act of Parliament to collate Irish clerks. In this state of 
ings it almost naturally follows that there could be no such 
thing as a really national council of the Church of Ireland. The 
lates and clergy within the English Pale might appear in 
Parliament or Convocation at Dublin, but such Parliament or 
Convocation was no real representation of the Irish Church any 
more than of the Irish nation. In such a state of things a Bisho 
within the English Pale was a functionary quite as much politic 
as ecclesiasti He was ready “ to minister and exercise all kind 
of ecclesiastical censures against the wild Irish.” He was equally 
ready to act against the wild Irish as a statesman or a soldier 
whenever occasion needed. Of the state of things in the Irish 
districts Mr. cone gives us some pictures drawn from a source 
which, as between English and Irish, is quite unsuspicious—namely, 
from the reports of legates of Ireland to the Roman Curia. The 
poverty of the bishoprics, the half-ruined and forsaken state of the 
churches, even those of cathedral rank, is almost incredible. But 
things were no better in Munster under the rule of the Geraldines, 
nor were they better within the English Pale, or even in Dublin 
itself, An Act of Edward the Fourth’s reign set forth, as “ most 
iteous to hear to every native of the land,” that divine service in 
Re Patrick itself was “daily withdrawn,” and that there were 
no vespers on St, Patrick’s Eve. It is strange how things repeat 
themselves. Things may have got better on the eve of Disesta- 
blishment, but a dozen years the complaint of the Parliament 
of 1474 might have been almost literally repeated. ‘Then also 
divine service was daily withdrawn; only on Sundays, instead of 
there being no vespers, there were vespers and nothing else. 

Mr. Richey goes on to show the different ways in which the 
Reformation affected England and Ireland. There is of course no 
doubt that the Reformation was strictly a Teutonic movement, 
which appealed but slightly to the Celtic population of any part 
of Europe. But generalizations of this sort, though they have 
much of truth in them, must not be pressed too far or be looked on 
as the sole solvent of questions of this kind. here are always 
immediate causes which serve to strengthen, or sometimes to neu- 
tralize, these more general tendencies. Ireland had no share in 
that intellectual movement which led the way to the Reformation. 
The natives had not learned, as the English had learned by the 
experience of some ages, to look on the Pope of Rome, utterly 
imespective of theological dogmas, as an oppressor and plunderer 
of their goods. The English settlers, on the other hand, had no 
particular reason to quarrel either with the local Church, which 
nd could commonly reckon on as a political instrament, nor yet 
with the Papal date a grant from which supplied the only legal 
justification of their own position in Ireland. ‘This last considera- 
tion brings in the change in the royal title made by Henry the 

hth. He was Lord of Ireland by virtue of a Papal bull; to 
e himself Head of the Church in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land it was needful for him to make himself King in Ireland as 
a England by a title with which the Pope had nothing 
0, 


The effect of this difference in position was that no stage of those 
changes which we commonly jumble together under the name of 

The Reformation ” met with real national acceptance in Ireland. 
Both Irish and > oa chiefs were indeed ready to be enriched 
With the spoils of the monasteries, but no class in Ireland had the 
same reasons which men had in England for being eager to either 
throw off the Re oe supremacy or for accepting the doctrinal and 
ritual changes which gradually followed. The Reformation, then, 
in all its stages, was in Ireland. something simply introduced by an 
external power, and which was not called for by anything in’ the 
circumstances and wey ay: any class among the people of the 
island. This, it should be remembered, has nothing to do with 
the truth or falsehood of theological dogmas. ‘To have set about 


the Reformation in Ireland as a missionary work might have been: 
as praiseworthy as the earlier missionary enterprises of St.) 
Patrick and St. Augustine. But it was not asa missionary work! 
that men set about it. ie all events had no new dogma to: 


preach except the Gospel of his own supremacy; he had nothing 
to quarrel with in the established ritual except the worship of the, 
traitor who was “no saint but Bishop Becket.” But there was; 
no more of real missionary work under Edward and Elizabeth than} 
there was under Henry and Mary. John Bale indeed—who is to be 
reverenced as an antiquary, whatever we may think of him as. 
Bishop of Ossory—foul-mouthed and unscrupulous as he was, had; 
in him something of the spirit of the missionary or the martyr ; 
but this can hardly be said of the mass of either statesmen or 
churchmen in the two reforming reigns, In short, the political! 
effect of the attempt at Reformation was in the end—gradually 
but effectually—to unite the inhabitants of the island of all races. 
in opposition to Reformation. A real Protestant party was’ 
brought in by the various English plantations, especially by the 
great plantation of Ulster; but none was ever formed among the 
older inhabitants of Ireland, whether of Irish or English descent. 

We do not undertake to abridge Mr. Richey’s book, which 
goes steadily on through the whole of the sixteenth century, and 
so far into the seventeenth as the Ulster Plantation carries 
him. His principle is, whenever he can, to make each 
speak in its own words, the words of public documents and other 
contemporary writings. This of course goes far to spoil the book 
as a composition by crowding the text with extracts ; but it makes 
it the more trustworthy, and it may serve the — of givin; 
many people who have neither time nor inclination for muc 
turning over of State Papers, or even of Calendars of them, some 
notion of what the contemporary evidence for these times really is. 
The part of the book which deals with the Reformation period is 
doubtless in itself the most important, but the latter part is 
enlivened with more of personal matter in the lives of the O’Neils, 
of the famous Shane, and of Hugh the Earl of Tyrone. 

We end with the passage which winds up Mr. Richey’s volume, 
marking in Italics words which are well worth notice and which 
suggest a good deal of thought :— 

Of religious parties, properly so called, there were none during this period. 
No Protestant for there were no Protestants the 
of the Government and the official episcopacy. There were Catholic parties, 
for all parties were Catholic, even that which throughout supported the acts 
of a Government which was politically Protestant ; but there was no Catholic 
party—no party whose special aim and distinguishing character were the 
maintenance of the Catholic Church. A religious party can only exist as 
the correlative of another religious party, which advocates an opposing 
creed. The creation of the Protestant was necessary for the development of 
ee ~ eg party, and until the date of the Plantation no Protestant party 


The contest during the Tudor period was not religious so much as 
national ; yet not an open struggle between the Celt andthe Saxon, but rather 
an intermittent conflict between different forms of civilization and contradic- 
tory ideas as to law and property. 

he Tudor period, therefore, properly closes with the Plantation. The 
Catholic Celtic party has fallen; the English Catholic party, apparently 
triumphant, is crushed along with them ; the wars of nationality are con- 
cluded, and the struggles of religion commence. 
We shall be glad to see Mr. Richey deal with the struggles of 
religion as he has dealt with the wars of nationality. 


A BRACE OF LAME TRANSLATORS.* 


‘At the first blush it may seem odd to couple Horace ana 
Virgil, sworn friends and distinguished contemporaries 
though they were, in an article on translations. Pastorals and 
satires, moreover, promise little common ground. But mis- 
fortune makes strange bedfellows; and these eminent Augus- 
tans have fallen just now into the hands of translators whose 


honour and reverence for them is in inverse a aha to their . 


capacity for doing even scant justice to such masters of their 
art; translators whom it might be better to leave unnoticed 
but that, in days when pene introductions to the classics 
are likely to send more and more English readers to the second- 
hand perusal of these masterpieces, a danger exists of their 
taking up with halt and lame guides, instead of those who 
have something of the “build” and port of the originals. We can- 
not say that either Mr. Millington or Dr. Wood is of this latter 
class. Unlike in choice of metre, they are like as twins in 
their contempt for neatness and finish, and in other tokens of in- 
ferior workmanship. While the former, guided by sound instinct 
to the heroic measure as an exponent of the Eclogues, does his 
utmost to stultify his choice by his most unheroic and slipshod 
verses, the latter, jumping at the (we suspect waggish) sug- 
gestion of a | critic that the metre of Don Juan is 
well adapted to the purpose of reproducing Horace’s conversa- 
tional satires, manages in the first few pages of his translation, as 
indeed everywhere else when availing himself of this vehicle, to 
dissipate all the essence of Horatian terseness, and to out-Juan 
Juan in a shambling gait which ill becomes one who has 
no intrinsic genius wherewith to it off. In scholarship we 
should say Mr. Millington has the advantage of Dr. Wood—it ma 

be because he has had the sense to take Professor Conington’s 
Commentary for guide to his author’s meaning or drift; whereas 
the first of Dr. Wood's aids to the task of translating has been, he 


* The Bucolics of Virgil translated into Heroic Verse. By R. W. 
Millington, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 

The Satires of Horace translated into English Metre. By Andrew 
Wood, M.D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo. 1870. 
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tells us, “the Delphini Horace.” How ill this has served him— 
scarcely through its own fault, if we remember correctly the 
virtues of that venerable manual—we shall have occasion to show 
anon. But first we must do the translator of the Eclogues the 
justice of saying that he is more accurate in this than in his last 
field of translation. Though he fails to apprehend niceties, 
such as the force of “resonare,” and the syntactical position of 
“ formosam,” when he translates Ecl. i. 6, 


Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas, 
To breathe fair Amaryllis’ name dost teach ; 


though he omits all mention of the twin kids which represent the 
“spem gregis” inv. 14 of the same E ; and though with 
inexplicable dulness he fails to eive that Silenus’s song in 
Eclogue vi. begins at v. 31 [Namque canebat uti, Xc.], and not 
as he would have it at v. 27 [Tum vero in numerum, Xc.], so as 
to introduce into the song-proper lines which simply represent the 
delight of his wild audience to find that Silenus was tuning up for 
it; still, upon the whole, he has kept fairly to the meaning of his 
author, and made good use of Professor Conington’s Commentary. 
When at his best, when occasionally the spirit of carelessness has 
left him for a season, he shows us here and there that he can 
throw off very fair couplets for a brief succession. There is 
nothing amiss in this version of Ecl. v. 62-3 [Ipsi letitia... 
ille, Menalca] :— 

The hills, in shaggy strength exulting, cries 

Due rocks aud tree, im song forth breaking, 

ute TOCKS an in song 10) c 

“Daphnis, Menaleas, is our Deity,” 
Or in the following extract from his version of Ecl. viii. 85-go :— 

May Daphnis such deep longing feel as when 

The heifer, spent with search through grove and glen 

For her lost mate, close by some river’s edge 

Sinks down despairing on the verdant sedge, 

And, though night’s gath’ring shadows round her fall, 

Ne’er thinks to turn her homeward to the stall— 

Such longing hopeless love may Daphnis feel, 

And I not care that longing love to heal. 

Bring Daphnis home to me, my magic strain, 

Bring Daphnis home from Mantua again. 

These are very fair heroics ; but would there were more of them ! 
More commonly Mr. Millington’s version of the Eclogues ischiefly 
valuable as a beacon to warn against halting verses, vile rhymes, 
and blundering confusions of construction. When we have given 
one or two samples of each of these faults, our readers will judge 
for themselves as to the calibre of his work asa whole. To begin 
with slovenly construction or syntax, what can be worse than such 
sentences as 


See I will stake 
This heifer, and Jest, as it haply may 
Scarce suit thy taste, know this.—iii, 29, &c. 
No trees are grown 
By streams so fair as poplar trees, none as 
On hills the fir: yet, handsome Lycidas—vii. 66. 

In the former of these, lest is obviously de trop and out of 
lace, whilst in the latter it requires but half an eye to 
iscover that the conjunction “as” is dislocated from its proper 
lace after “on hills” in order that it may serve asa sorry rhyme 


for Lycidas. And the mention of sorry rhymes leads us onward to | 


another fault. In the Fifth and Tenth Eclogues—to say nothing of 
“as” ending a line to rhyme with “surpass,” and “was” to 
rhyme with “ grass””—there are no less than three instances, not far 
from each other, of “love” being made to rhyme with “of,” as 
if forsooth a verse ending with the preposition “ of,” whose de- 
ndent case awaits it in the next line, could ever take rank as an 
‘heroic.” We need hardly say much by way of protest against 
such doggrel as the following, which we quote from Mr. Mil- 
lington’s Tenth Eclogue :— 
Begin the lay : now let me sing 9, 
Lycoris and her Gallus’ anxious ay 
While all about me browse my flatnosed she- 
Goats on the tender shoots of hazel tree. 
The man who, with any music in his soul, can bear to print such 
a version of 


Hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras (i. 54) 


as 
Some tall 
Crag ’neath, the woodman shall with song fill all 
The air; 
or such single lines as 


For whom thou didst let each fruit still hang on (i. 38), 
Yet here in sooth like me thou hadst best lie (i. 80), 


in a professed verse-translation, may only deserve pity; but really 
a sense of the ludicrous ought to have saved Mr. Fiiagton from 
the inevitable fate of being associated, as he will ever be by those 
who have had to endure a course of his verses, with the ridiculous 
badge or dvedoc of a “ flat-nosed she-” goat. If a translator com- 
mits himself to “ heroics,” he should take care to keep them above 
the level of Bombastes and the burlesques. 

To turn now to Dr. Wood, we owe it to him to confess that 
when, as in the Sixth and Ninth Satires of the First Book of 


it, he will no doubt expect to be measured. If there ever 
have been a doubt of the unsuitableness of this metre for rend, 
ing Horace’s Satires, his work converts that doubt into certaj 
No one needs to be told that Horace is, before all else, gj 
terse. And if so elastic and ever-rolling a metre as the 
Juan stanza, when the full-stop at its end is cut away and broken 
through, is in itself a temptation to prolixity and circumlocutj 
what must it not become in the hands of a superficial workman 
constrained by no high rules of art, and apt to tolerate all sorts of 
slovenly endings, all varieties of imported matter; in short, on} 
very imperfeetly osted up in the duties and exigencies of a ion 
lator? Such is Dr. Wood. Accordingly, there is no end to his 
ekings-out of stanzas with bald and commonplace reiteration 
of sentiments and expressions which Horace’s merit is to conye 
neatly, succinctly, and once for all. Where Horace with ong 
— of his pen, as it were, describes, in the Journey to Brup. 

um 

i Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur (I. v. 26), 

his Edinburgh translator expands his words into this remarkable 


periphrasis :— 
And enter Anxur soon, 
High placed on rocks, which at a distance may 
Be clearly seen, white, shining, and conspicuous— 
“Tis right I should the place describe in style perspicuons, 
In his preface Dr. Wood apologizes for “ too frequently givi 
last lines of stanzas more than their due number of syllables” 
saying that the effect is “to add to the roll of the stanza,” 
may be so, but defend us from such Patagonian monsters as the two 
last lines we have cited. And let us once for all ask Dr. Wood 
where he finds his authority for lengthening ad libitum the 
seventh line of the decasyllabic “ ottava rima”? Take one more 
instance of this misused liberty, which so ill matches the manner 
and style of Horace. In Sat. IL. ii. 40, a gourmand’s reasons for 
liking a fine fish are thus expressed in the original :— 
“Porrectum magno magnum spectare catino 
Vellem,” ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. 
Dr. Wood cannot consent to part with the handling of tnes 
words under the cost of half a stanza. Here it is:— 
“On a large plate 
T’d choose to see a mullet of great size 
Extended at full length,” he who’s a mate 
Fitting for greedy Harpies loudly cries. 
His gullet in capacity is great: 
What he shail eat or drink’s his fertile theme, 
And gormandizing is his constant theme. 
The three concluding lines of the stanza are bootless and uncalled- 
for repetition. So much for the Doctor's chosen metre. Had we 


| space or patience we might show that these loose-fitting stanzas 


enclose no little amount of doggrel. But we are more concerned 
to point out that Dr. Wood is guilty of worse than ungainly ex- 
pressions—namely, false quantities such as Lina in IL. iis, 61, 
and occasional afironts to grammar and syntax. Of these a very 
pretty little collection might be culled from the Fifth Satire, 
| which we should have thought he might have learned to construe 
correctly at the High School. We don’t mean such mistakes as 
in v. 13, translating “ vicos” “ villages,” because that is onl 
wrong in connexion. with the context; but did “ the Delphim edi- 
tion ” teach him to construe the words in which Horace interrupts 
his inacious “ bore,” “ Cum assectaretur ‘ numauid vis?’ 
occupo” (L ix. 6), 


When he 
Continued still to follow, “ Pray tell me,” 
I said, “ if you ought else have got to say: 
The fact is I am occupied to-day.” 
Can it be that Dr. Wood does not kaow that “occupo” means 
“ preevenio illum his verbis,” and that even if “occupo” were 
‘“‘occupor,” and “active” “passive,” the verb still would not 
represent “I am occupied”? In translating the bore’s words 
(45) “Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus ”— 
And no one for his ends 
Fortune has used more cleverly in fact 
Than you— 
Dr. Wood has unaccountably failed to see, what every one else 
has seen, that the ellipse is Mzecenas, not Horace; and again in 
y. 50 of the same Satire— 
Nil mi officit, inquam, 
Ditior hic aut est quia doctior, 
no one with a moderate knowledge of syntax or scholarship 
could possibly have run so wide of the mark as to trauslate the 
words, 
There’s none, because he richer chance to be 
Or e’en more learned, presumes me to insult. 
As a boy he must have been taught that the sentence is occasion- 
ally the nominative case to the verb. : 
hy is it that these would-be translators will not heed the les- 
sons which they admire, but do not practise? In the Tenth Satire 
of the First Book Dr. Wood has rendered into English sound advice 
which it were well he would lay to heart :— 
When you would write that which may worthy be 
Of being read a second time, amend— 
Often amend your writing carefully ; 


Horace, and the Fourth and Sixth of the Second, he tries his hand 
at “ heroics,” he never falls quite so low as what we have seen to | 
be Mr. Millington’s lower level. He is not very scrupulous about 
his rhymes, indeed ; nor ever half or a quarter as neat and terse — 
as the late Professor Conington. But his preface leads us to con- | 
clude that he elects the “ottava rima decasyllabic stanza” as his 
chosen instrument; and so, in reference to his experiments with | 


Nor labour that yourself you may commend 
Unto the wondering mass—far better see 

The few as readers their attention lend. 
Would you, madiike, in schools of meanest station 
Your works see used as lessons in dictation ? 


That such translations as those of Dr. Wood and Mr. Millington 
should ever undergo the indignity of becoming text-booke of die~ 
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tation is precluded by their many sins against good grammar and 
the Queen’s English. That they can ever be fit for the ear of 
éthe few” who can discern the manifold errors of metre, syntax, 
and interpretation, requires a much severer task of “ amendment” 
¢han, we suspect, either translator sees the need of undertaking. 
And that “ the many” may not, through error and incapacity, 
accept such incompetent guides to the interpretation and enjoy- 
ment of the works of Horace and Virgil, is the end and aim which 
wwe have to ourselves in the foregoing remarks. 


LIFE OF DR. HEYSHAM.* 


‘MUCH as has been said for the better part of a century, | 
M whether in the technical talk of actuaries and statisticians | 


or in more ordinary parlance, concerning the Carlisle Tables of 
Mortality, we wonder how many persons have given a_ passing 
thought to the memory or even the name of their virtual author 
or compiler. Late as it is in the day, we welcome with plea- 
gure the attempt to do at length some justice to the labours 


and the character of Dr. John Heysham. Down to the time | 


when his ugnt, 
habits of close observation, were engaged in the inquiry, nothing 


rs of broad and vigorous thought, with his | 


statistics. Attention had indeed been directed, both at home | 


and abroad, to the Bills of Mortality; but little had been done 
towards securing a fixed and positive basis for the calculation of 
Jife-tables, by eliminating local or accidental differences, as well 
as direct errors of record and observation. 
curity and loss involved in all transactions contingent upon the 
duration of human life, but the national exchequer was long the 
yictim to a fallacious system of computation. ‘The Northampton 
Tables had been adopted by Government as the basis for its an- 
nuity schemes. A curious error crept into Dr. Price’s figures 


of a great number of Baptists living in the town, his observa- 
tions drawn from the register of baptisms led him to infer that 
the population of Northampton was stationary. Instead of 
about 30 years, he believed the average lifetime to be only 24. 
Consequently, not only did the Equitable and other societies 
adopting Dr. Price’s table obtain one-third too much premium, but, 
Government being induced to grant annuities too high by one- 
third for the price charged, there was entailed upon the country, 
before the error was rectified, a loss of some two millions of 
money. It was from Dr. Heysham’s published observations, com- 
bined with the explanations elicited by correspondence with 
him, that Mr. Joshua Milne was enabled to construct what have 
since been known as the Carlisle Tables. ‘The date of their pub- 
lication, 1816, ushers in the scientific period of the history of 
Life Assurance. Dr. H. Lonsdale has done a good and praise- 
worthy work in drawing attention to this important crisis in 
economical pr , and exhibiting it in connexion with the 
biography of one to whose share in the merit of bringing it about 
the world at large has been by no means sufliciently alive. 
The family of Heysham took their origin and name from the 
ish and manor “of that ilk” bordering on Morecambe Bay, 
hire. The name itself is further traced to Hessa, a roving 
Saxon chieftain, by whom the place was taken in possession before 
the Norman Conquest. In Domesday it appears as ‘* Hessam,”’ part 
of the lands of Earl Tosti, assigned by the Conqueror to one of his 
followers, who ey assumed the name of De Hessam. In 
the reign of Henry LIL. it was held by Roger de Hesham by 
tenure of serjeanty, or service of cornage—attending, é.c., the King 


Not only was inse- | 


the county. Hence, itis somewhat apocryphally said, the lords of | 


the manor of Heysham acquired and long retained the surname 
of Cornet, afterwards c to Gernet. 
tained the older name, which was represented by more than one 
line in the town of Lancaster during the seventeenth century. 
Two brothers, William and Robert, merchants and shipowners, 
rose to represent successively their native town in Parliament, the 
former also sitting for the city of London. It was in a collateral 
line that John Heysham was on November 22, 1753, from 
the union of his father Gyles, an energetic but not always suc- 
¢essful man of business, with Anne Cumming, the daughter of a 
well-to-do yeoman or statesman of Holme in Westmoreland. 
From his father he seems to have inherited his habits of energy 
and perseverance, and from his mother domestic economy and 
thrift. We cannot say that the portrait of a very commonplace 
ald gentleman, which forms the frontispiece to his Life, bears out 
his biographer’s assignment to him of “a handsome personality” 
#8 a further legacy from his father. After a few years at one of the 
excellent Qu schools of the North, John Heysham served his 
‘pprenticeship with Mr. Parkinson, a surgeon at Burton. Here 
he specially cultivated a taste for natural history, his collection 
of birds being formed by the aid of no more modern or effective 
‘Weapons than the primitive bow and arrow, made famous in many 
a Border fight and foray by the prowess of the sturdy dalesmen of 
the North, Pursuing meanwhile with vigour his studies of classics 
4nd mathematics, he qualified himself for the medical course at 
burgh, upon which he entered in 1774. After studyi 

Physic three years under Monro, Cullen, Black, and other fam 

professors of the day, he obtained his doctor's degree with a dis- 
sertation de Rabie Canina, of which, like many a learned writer 
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Junior branches re- | 


fa thing wives, widowers and widows, with those of unmarried 
could well be more shallow and empirical than the study of vital | 


| statistics Heysham was at the 
when engaged in constructing those tables. Overlooking the fact | 


? t Carlisl in Rickergate 
with horn and white wand on his entry into and departure from on the hate sila, to 


ars’ practice. tour in Ho! made young Heysham 
pe with the teaching and practice of the Dutch 
professors, after which he settled down, in 1778, tovhis life’s work 
in his native city, Carlisle. 

Before many months had elapsed he was en upona census 
of the inhabitants, and framing bills of m ty for the city and 
its outlying parishes. Already, in July 1763, at the request of 
Dr. Littleton, Bishop of Carlisle, the inhabitants had been num- 
bered with great care, when the city and suburbs were found to 
contain 1,059 families, with 4,158 souls. In 1780 the same dis- 
trict was ascertained, by Dr. Heysham and two assistants, to 
contain 891 houses, 1,605 families, and 6,299 inhabitants. In 
addition to this, the two meager to Mary’s and St. Cuthbert’s 
include certain outlying villages which contained 257 houses, 267 
families, and 1,378 inhabitants. The astonishing increase of 2,141 
inhabitants, above half of the original number in the city and su 
urbs, in seventeen years, Heysham attributed to the establishment 
in the meantime of calico-printing establishments. And this, he 
remarked, was during the very period when Dr. Price asserted the 
depopulation of Great Britain to have been rapid and progressive. 
In a second table Heysham specified the number of husbands " 
third table showed the number of deaths, coupled with the cir- 
cumstances of age and sex, and condition of married or single life. 
In a fourth he classified the deaths under the four categories which 
were laid down by the pathology of the day, as defined in Cullen’s 
Genera Morborum—Febrile nll Minions diseases ; “‘ diseases of the 
Habit,” including the weakness of infancy and age, dropsy, and the 
king’s evil; and, fourthly, Local diseases. From the last two 
tables he was able to demonstrate the extreme salubrity of Carlisle, 
even in a very unhealthy year, no less than 129 persons having 
been cut off by fever in 1779. For the first time in the history of 
pains to acquire the death-rate of 
the capitals and principal cities of Europe, which furnish an in- 
teresting study side by side with the comparative figures furnished 
by our own times. In Vienna he found that about 1 in 19} of 
the population die annually, in London 1 in 203, in Edinburgh 1 
in 20%, in Leeds 1 in 213, in Dublin 1 in 22, in Rome 1 in 23, 
in Amsterdam 1 in 24, in Breslau 1 in 25, in Berlin 1 in 26 
in Northampton and Shrewsbury 1 in 26}, in Liverpool 1 im 
273, in Manchester 1 in 28, in Chester 1 in 40, whilst in 
Carlisle the rate was I in 303. His tables also went to show that 
women live longer than men, for which fact he goes on to adduce 
physiological and social reasons. The relative number of deaths 
at the different seasons supplied him with another table. Here 
the autumn months, October, November, and December, exhibit 
by far the highest figure, 116 out of a total of 258. The 
lowest figure, 33, be to the winter months, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. The exceptionally high rate of healthiness 
must of course be taken into account in extending the Carlisle 
Tables to the computation of life-prospects in general. The pre- 
valence of small-pox in particular engaged Heysham’s yer 
and he was incessant in urging the practice of inoculation, fortifi 
by the fact that, of several hundred persons who had been 
inoculated in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, not one died of the 
disease ; while in the last six months of 1779, 300 persons were 
seized with small-pox in the natural way, of whom go, or nearly 1 
in 3, died of it. ‘The year 1781, of which the first three months 
were conspicuously healthy, was made memorable by the sudden 
outbreak of epidemic fever, known as typhus carcerum, and dating 
from the terrible Black Assizes at Oxford in 1577. Its first 
ose, and low~ 
lying district on the north side, in which the windows had been 
extensively closed to evade the tax. In an able essay Heysham went 
into the symptoms, causes, and treatment of the disease, which 
he combated with liberal doses of bark and plentiful administra- 
tion of port wine. If not the first to advocate stimulants, he 
went at all events, in that tg te far beyond the boldest physician 
up to that time. Sir John Pringle om went further than a 
bottle a day. Heysham did not hesitate to order two bottles and 
a-half. The same epitaph might have been inscribed upon his 
tomb which the late Dr. Graves of Dublin desired for his own 
—“ He fed fevers.” 

In addition to his statistical labours, Heysham exerted him- 
self in manifold ways for the sanitary and economical interests 
of the city. A es dispensary was founded by him. About 

year 1800 set going a spinning-mill, and directed for 
a while an iron-foundry, An active politician, his party lean- 
ings were at the first strongly rast the Tories, upheld by 
the power of the Lowthers. He and Dy. Lowther are sai 
to have gone the length of letting a felon out of Carlisle gaol, 
in 1816, to give his vote for the family candidate against the 
renowned Whig, John Christian Curwen. Towards his latter days 
he is said to have leant more towards the Spencer and Russell 
ports in the State, and the last vote he gave at Carlisle was in 
vour of the Reform candidates, With the dignified cl of 
his time he was ever on terms of confidence and friendship. 
Carlisle could boast names of no slight praise in the churches, at 
atime when Edmund Law was bishop, Thomas Percy and Isaac 
Milner deans, John and George Law prebendaries, and Paley arch- 
deacon. Edward Law, the bishop’s fourthson, afterwards Lord Ellen- 
borough, held his first brief in a suit, which he won for Heysham, 
— the Corporation of Cazilisle, concerning some property at 
ingmoor. Literature and politics were well represented in the 
social circle which included Netherby, Corby Castle, bee ye | 
and other feudal notabilities of the er. A strong head 
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healthy habits of life gave Heysham the supremacy at those trials 
‘of convivial strength which belonged to the manners of the period, 

ing him, with scarcely a oo of failing or decay, to the 

old age of eighty-one. The founder of a club called the 
“ Jovials,” dining at three P.M, and sitting till ten or so at night, 
whether three or four bottles were the order of the day, Dr. Hey- 
sham went home to sup off his favourite nuts, and to give the last 
strong fillip to his stomach bya hearty draught of hot rum punch.” 
Still he found head and leisure for literary culture. His devotion 
to natural history enabled him to supply important contributions 
to Hutchinson’s wre 4 of Cumberland, upon the animal tribes, 
especially the birds, of the county. A_ theological work which 
has become an English classic owes, we are told, nota little to 
Dr. Heysham’s suggestions and powers of illustration :— 

There is reason for believing that Dr. Heysham occasionally aided Dr. 
Paley in his anatomical and natural history inquiries, upon which to found 
his Natural Theology, a work commenced on the banks of the Cauda at 
Dalston, and completed at Bishop-Wearmouth. One proof may be instanced, 
as it is established in the writer’s mind beyond all doubt. Paley and 
‘Heysham were dining with Prebendary Law in the Abbey, when the con- 
,versation fell upon natural history. Heysham spoke of the peculiar arrange- 
ment and attachment of the minute portions of the goose’s feather. Paley’s 
curiosity was excited, a feather was got, and upon it Heysham demon- 

+ strated the facts as they are recorded in the Natural Theology, published 
some years subsequently. Yet Paley, as if forgetful of the source from 
whence he really obtained it, credits a French writer with the description. 
This is the more remarkable that he seldom quoted anybody’s authurity for 

any of his statements, whilst here he omitted the nice opportunity of doing 


justice to an old friend and Carlisle associate. __ eos 

Tn his appendix Dr. Lonsdale has brought together a correspond- 
ence of much interest and value between Dr. Heysham and Joshua 
‘Milne, the secretary to the Sun Life Office, who had made 
Heysham’s observations the basis of his own Table of Mortality. 
The exceptional healthiness of Carlisle, the influence of local con- 
ditions of disease, the small-pox in particular, together with the 
effects of the American war upon prices, wages, and the general 
welfare, are successively taken into account as elements in deter- 
mining a more absolute and permanent ratio of vital statistics. 
The gradual diminution in the general mortality of the nation 
first formally noted by Drs. Haygarth and Percival many years 
before, and confirmed by Dr. Heberden through a comparison with 
the similar, though slower, rate of decrease in the principal cities 
of Europe, is also brought under discussion, and traced to its pre- 


disposing causes in social and economical improvement. That the 


whole subject under a should have long since assumed the 
‘form of a positive and organized branch of science need by no 


of awakening his imagination and preparing him for whe 
was to come, Mr. Peacock lets his great central point do the 
best it can for itself; and brings it out at last as an abrupt 
and unexpected episode, which one feels has had nothi 

do with the story. It has not in the least degree signifi to 
any one concerned, it has neither made nor marred the happinegg 
or in any way influenced the circumstances of the various 
sonages in the book, and if it had been quite different from what ij 
is, no one would have been any the worse or the better. But it 
might have been made a most effective engine, and the reade 
naturally resents the loss of so fine an opportunity. We will gj 
a brief abstract of the book, so far as we can make out the 
skeleton ; and in so doing we are performing a service to the autho 
as well as to the reader, Ralf Skirlaugh being one of thog 
novels which would be better liked if published with a key of g 
synopsis. 

In the decade of 175-— —precise year not given—a young Londog 
solicitor, by name William Skirlaugh, is sent down by his 
ey and benefactor, to arrange some business with a king 

Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire squire who gives his name tg 
the book. On his way he is forced to halt at a wayside inn, 
not far from his cousin’s manor, where he is denied refreshment 
because my Lord Carlton and his suite have taken to themselves 
all the rooms and all the provisions, and he is annoyed by an 
insolent free-and-easy groom, who we venture to affirm would 
have been soon taught better manners by a smart and spirited 
young London gentleman in the year of grace 175-: Here, 

e hears a Methodist preacher, and gets mixed up in a 
which Lord Carlton po his train of disreputable emp 7 
flatterers fasten on the preacher and his hearers. This scene jg 
introduced to show the feeling which the educated and orthodox 
people of the day had against the Methodists; also to bring 
forward the Wivilby tanner, one John Stutting; as the delay at 
the inn was the peg on which to hang the efligy of Bob Drury, 
the faithful, impudent groom of the squire, and who is a kind of 
cross between Sam Weller and Mark Tapley, the tanner and the 
groom being the two good geniuses of the book, though essentially 
different men. The fight which Lord Carlton and his crew fastened 
on the preacher and his flock, and the results which followed, are 
but poor attempts at drollery. To take up many pages by describing 
how a man smelt unpleasantly as he was lying on the hearth-rag 
like “a big black poodle,” in a filthy smear of black mud, consequent 
on being thrown into that part of the pond ‘ where the drain of the 
kitchen sink deposited its filth,” and to get fun out of his wardrobe 


means do away with the interest with which we look back to its ‘ifliculties afterwards, are but feeble tricks in the art of story- 
days of slender beginnings and tentative processes of investigation. | telling, and more eloquent of poverty than of fertility of invention, 
Still less should such advance detract from the credit or the value | Besides, even for what it is worth, the fight and the sewer tragedy 
to be attached to the services of one to whom, as in the case of | are not well told; and the style is, to say the least of it, odd for the 


Dr. Heysham, that result has been so largely due. 


RALF SKIRLAUGH.* 
T° begin a criticism on a novel by saying that it does not 
possess one of the qualifications for an interesting story, that 
it has no dramatic power, no character-painting of a satistactory 
kind, and that it is as far removed from pathos or passion as it is 
from grace or eloquence, and then to go on by saying that never- 
theless it is a book deserving attention, will seem a paradox to 
many. And yet this is true of Ralf Skirlaugh. As a novel it is 
tedious and uninteresting, but as the work of a man of learning, 


time of which this tale pretends to treat. Was it usual for gentle- 
men a hundred and fifty years ago to address each other as “old 
fellow?” and to remonstrate against misunderstanding in the 
school-girl terms of “ What is there to make a fuss about?” 
Surely these are nineteenth-century utterances of a very marked 
character. But this sin of anachronism runs through the book 
from beginning to end; and habits, speech, and action are all 
equally not of the period. Perhaps the most glaring is the little 
episode of Mary Morley, a high-bred Roman Catholic young lady, 
who instals herself as nurse to the Puritan tanner’s daughter, 


| with fever, which no neighbour can be brought to face for fear 


if not a man of imagination, it has a decided claim to considera- | 


tion and respect. Mr. Peacock is not the only man who has mis- 
taken his special path in the wide world of literature, and applied 
to fiction powers which were meant for hard and accurate historical 
research; others have done the same, and some have done worse, 


as when they have dashed off history in the spirit and style of | 


the romance-writer, and drawn upon their eon grime for scenes | Wijliam gets safely to Skirlaugh Manor, and is introduced to 


wanted. Still, how much soever the error may be mitigated by the | his kinsman, the squire, a tall, slightly-built man of about 


and characters where accurate facts and details were especially 


intellectual merit of the writer, this misdirection is always lament- 
able, involving as it does a waste of faculties and acquirements 


which would have been valuable if rightly applied, but which | 


are now merely barren efforts of no good to any one. One reason 
why Ralf Skirlaugh, though an unsatisfactory novel, is not a con- 
temptible book, is the mastery which Mr. Peacock has over the 


historical ground-lines of his subject. He knows the history of | 


the times of which he writes, can give chapter and verse for a 
od deal that he says, and indeed sometimes verifies his “ points” 

y references in foot-notes, But the ordinary reader is profoundly 
indifferent whether such or such an electioneering speech is sub- 
stantially true or not, and would rather have a good love scene, a 


dashing adventure spiritedly told, or a vivid page of portraiture, — 


than the most exact bit of archzeology that could be framed. 

The story is confused and intricate, and the author makes the 
grand mistake of giving too great prominence to minor details, 
while keeping the large catastrophes in shadow. He has no high 
lights, no central point to which all the rest is subordinate, but 
paints everything with too level a tint, and thus fails to con- 
centrate either the interest or the attention of the reader. The 


| it is beyond our 


lest it turn out to be the plague. This is the kind of thing 
which might be made effective in a story relating to a Ritualist 
of the present day, but it was an impossibility in such a state of 
society as that which is represented in Ralf Skirlaugh, and the 
book did not need these overlays of modern thought and oe 
to weaken its interest still further by spoiling all harmony an 
homogeneity. 

After the interlude of the preaching and the sewer, young 


sixty, Tory, Jacobite, and a fine fellow generally. Here he 
also sees Isabella the daughter, and Mary Morley the Catholic 
friend, whose father is an exile on account of the Jacobite troubles 
of Preston Pans and elsewhere ; and whose uncle has been hanged 
for treason through the instrumentality of one Mackenzie, his i 
timate friend, and one of Lord Carlton’s Mohawk train. 
Mackenzie is the villain of the book, and he is well supplied with 
diabolical characteristics. In one place we are told that “ he hada 
far fuller and deeper realization of religion, that is, of the spirit 
world around us, and the future life beyond, than the wicked, but 
still in a sense conscientious, Presbyterian.” Then we learn that 
“ he laid his plans of death for some, of lifelong misery for others, 
with the deep deliberation of one to whom the atmosphere of sin 
was so habitual that he had got to take pleasure, such as hagio- 
logists tell us the devils have, in outraging the purest and noblest 
feelings of his victims.” Thus he desires to hand Marmaduke 
Morley over to the gallows because of the pleasure it gave 
to “dwell on the agony which he knew would be thus ca 
to the pure-minded girl whom he hated for the very reason 
that she was pure and innocent and beautiful.” In another 
page, intended to be explanatory of the character of this agree- 
able person, we come to psychological niceties which we confess 
ower to master. Mary Morley had been his 
et plaything in om childhood; her father Marmaduke whom 
he wanted to hang, and her uncle whom he had hanged, had 
been his dearest friends, and they were all Catholics together; 
und he works these unoffending people unutterable misery, not 


_ from any personal motive, but as the gratification of his artiste 
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very pivot of the whole machinery—or what was meant to be 
the pivot—the birth and Sw of young William Skirlaugh, 
is dealt with in this unskilful way, and where a skilful author 
would have given sundry clever little indications by way of 
spur and whip to the reader's attention, and as the best means 
* Ralf Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire Squire. A Novel. By Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 
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elty. “What he did enjoy thoroughly, with the 

satisfaction of accomplished artist, was 
«. nower of inflicting suffering on those persons who were in his 
es either good or beautiful.” This artist-feeling is mentioned 

Ah uently ; and in one place we are told that “ the artist-feeling 
Ly 8 though it might lend a deeper shadow to his guilt, gave 
to certain wild harmony also, Music such as Phalaris heard 
ic, though the sounds had their birth in the shrieks of 
death agony.” With much more to the same unprofitable 


P Ip rd Carlton, a drunken and dissipated young nobleman, is the 
hew of a certain Lord Burworth, a peer of late creation, and 
Squire Skirlaugh’s Whig neighbour and friend. Lord Burworth is 
sup to be unmarried, and Lord Carlton is his heir. The 
oung lord is in love with Isabel Skirlaugh, and demands her 
{indy is refused and furious. With the help of his parasites and 
friends—him of the sewer and the man whois an artist in cruelty— 
he carries off the young lady and gets her to Hull, where he has 
a Dutch vessel to convey her to Holland. Isabella has 
been to Holland and can speak Dutch, which her captors cannot, 
whereby she has one advantage in her perilous situation; and 
another is the ty apr of Bob Drury, William Skirlaugh, the 
Milo, and a few more champions, who, after a fight in which 
they are aided by the fortunate presence of a foreign stranger from 
a ship, recapture the young lady and take her back to her home in 
safety. The stranger is Marmaduke Morley, whose identity 
A suspects, if he is not quite sure of it; wherefore he 
causes him to be arrested. The scene in the justice-room, where 
Bob Drury has to give evidence, parodies Sam Weller’s famous 
age in the great Bardell case ; but though Morley renders 
is friend’s prevarications useless by confessing himself, and 
though he is safely lodged in gaol, he is got o coammg A the 
jnstrumentality of the Wivilby tanner, who thus pays back the 
debt of gratitude he owes the Papist young lady for her care of his 
sick daughter. In the end Mary Morley marries young Ralf, the 
squire’s son, who has been abroad all this time, and who is little 
more than a name in the dramatis persone; William and Isabella 
find their fate in each other, and William turns out to be Lord 
Burworth’s lawful son and heir—a certain shadowy Aunt Hen- 
rietta proving to be his mother. This lady, though ee, | quite 
within a morning call of Lord Burworth, was in profound igno- 
rance that he was her husband, or indeed that she had a husband 
at all. She had been secretly married in early youth to a Mr. 
William Brierley, whom her brother Frank wounded in a duel, as 
it turns out on account of his refusal to acknowledge his mar- 
iage; and whom it is believed he had killed. Frank brings a 
child to his elder brother’s house in London, and lets hi 
imagine it is his own, leaving it under his care and Henrietta’s ; 
the child being the William of the story, whom this elder 
brother brings up with care enough, and makes his partner in 
his business. All this comes out when Henrietta and Lord 
Burworth meet by a kind of accident, recognise each other, and 
call the world to witness to their legal relations. This marriage 
revived is of course much to Lord Carlton’s disgust, and the 
disgust of his suite, who had speculated on his heirship; and 
the end of the whole imbroglio is the attempted assassination of 
William by Mr. Mackenzie in his character of artist in cruelty ; 
Isabella's agony at her early widowhood—bride and widow toge- 
ther—being his inciting cause. But he misses his aim, and Milo 
the dog, whose “noble nature no misplaced ideas of mercy had 
corrupted,” tears him to pieces outside the window. e is 
brought in to be tended; and Mary Morley (now Skirlaugh) 
tears up her pocket-handkerchief to staunch his blood; not 
without shuddering at this close contact with the man who had 
hanged her uncle and sought to hang her father. However, 
in spite of Mary and her bandages, Mackenzie dies of Milo’s 
fangs, instead of by the rope of the law as he should, and his 
death occurs after he has “raved in frantic delirium, in regions 
where we dare not follow him—delirium which ended but in 


. Mr, Peacock must not take it amiss if we advise him for the 
future to keep to archeology proper, without attempting to ad- 
minister his knowledge in the form of fiction. His gifts do not 
lie that way, and by putting himself in competition with those 
who can do well in this direction he provokes unfavourable com- 
parisons, besides destroying the value of his acquirements and 
tendering his best faculties useless. 


AMERICAN LITERATURI 


Ore American list for the present month, if not a very long 
one, contains more than one work of very high character, and 

@ larger proportion than usual of books of real merit and interest, 
erhaps the most valuable—most interesting in its nature, most 
excellent in conception and execution, and most likely to se- 
cure @ popularity limited only by its necessary costliness— 
18 the National Landscape Gallery * published by Messrs. Pate 
and Co. of New York, and L. A. Elliott of Boston. The ob- 
ject of the work, as the publishers declare in their introductory 
Notice, is not to illustrate an American school of landscape- 
painting, but to present a characteristic series of American, and 
especially of Western, landscapes. The attainment of the one 


* The National Gallery 0, American Landscape. New York: W. Pate 
ao Boston : L. A. Elliott, London: Sumpson Low, Son, & Marston. 


object involves of course to some extent the fulfilment of 
the other; and as most, though not all, of these engravings 
are taken from the works of native artists, this magnificent 
volume will serve to spread the fame of American painters, as 
well as to familiarize the art-loving portion of the English 
public with the most striking examples of the peculiar beauties of 
American scenery. Characteristic, in an exclusive sense, the 
whole of the series is not, and could not have been, unless the 
compilers had chosen to omit some of its choicest specimens on 
the ground that they present few or no features that are peculiar 
to the Western Continent, and might at a hasty glance be taken 
for European landscapes. But such an omission would have 
impaired the value of the work as a representation of American 
scenery, at the same time that it would have deprived us of some 
of the finest portions of the series. Lake George, for instance, 
with its fleet of pleasure yachts, might well be mistaken for one 
of our English or Scotch lakes, and bears some obvious re- 
semblance to portions of Swedish scenery; and The Meadows, in 
New York State, is not unlike a farm scene in some of the 
wilder parts of our own country. But, on the whole, these iand- 
scapes have been aptly chosen, and present us with a con- 
siderable number of what may be regarded as typical American 
landscapes. The Falls of iagara must of course figure in 
such a series; and are as much without parallel in America 
as in the Old World. Perhaps the same might be said of the 
Yosemite Valley ; and we could have wished for some more ex- 
— of the remarkable, and in some respects unique, scenery of 
California, a land of gold whose metallic treasures may ere long 
come to be commie the smallest portion of its wealth. But 
the wild Prairie scene, with its resemblance to and its difference 
from the desert, with its bewildering blankness, and the dark 
thunder-clouds closing in the distant background and making it 
look so near, is as thoroughly American in character as it is 
striking in treatment. The same may be said of the Dismal 
Swamp, which almost realises the ideal of dreariness and squalor 
produced by prose and poetic description, while the solitude of 
its dark forests and stagnant waters is made apparent, rather than 
broken, by the single human figure introduced into the scene of 
desolation, The tamer and more cheerful features of American 
scenery are quite as fully represented. The view of the Upper 
Mississippi, with its spreading waters and flat inhabited shores, as 
well as its high bold bluffs in the near background, will materially 
assist the reader who has never seen America to understand the 
appearance of the great river of which the Americans are so 
proud, and the drawbacks which detract so much from the 
wealth of the inexhaustible alluvial soil of the vast valley which it 
has, in the lapse of ages, created. Two or three other minor river 
scenes are chiefly remarkable for the apparent shallowness of the 
waters, in which cattle are standing, and waggons crossing the 
fords. The view of Evansville, on the Ohio, is again a charac- 
teristic specimen of an American river-side town. It bears some 
resemblance at first sight to the sketches of Hochheim, with 
which German wine-merchants have familiarized us, and in- 
deed to the town itself; but the American hills are lower, 
the river larger, and the town more straggling. As a striki 
representation of a singular natural curiosity, the Natur 
Bridge of Virginia deserves notice ; and if it somewhat disappoints 
at first sight the expectations excited by the name, we suspect 
that the same feeling would be called forth by the first sight of 
the original. There are, indeed, small “natural bridges” more 
exactly resembling the creations of human art; but the vastness 
of the mass which joins the huge rocks on either side of the Vir- 
ginian arch is probably unexampled, and whereas other bridges seem 
generally to have been hollowed by water, this, truly or not, gives 
rather the idea of a falling mass of rock wedged in between the 
sides, and subsequently rudely shaped by natural agencies. To 
enumerate one by one the two dozen drawings which form this 
admirable volume would be agreeable, but out of place. We need 
only add that the engravings are excellent ; that the page or half- 
page of letter-press that introduces each gives a brief account of 
the artist, and a still briefer, generally, of the scene; and that the 
paper, printing, and general execution are worthy of a work which 
frill be a valuable addition to every collection of engravings, and 
an ornament to every drawing-room table. We can only suggest 
that the contents are worthy of a binding somewhat more attrac- 
tive than the very plain one which at present encloses one of the 
most interesting and acceptable works that have recently issued 
from the American press. 

A not less valuable, perhaps, but to the general reader far less 
interesting, work on the fossil fauna of Dakotah and Nebraska, 
forms the seventh volume of the second series of the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.* Such a body 
can perform no more useful and honourable function than in pro- 
ducing a work of this character, whose very completeness, scien- 
tific precision, and laborious minuteness, while they render it 
invaluable to the scientific student, and afford every information 
that the geological or paleontological writer or lecturer would 


* Journal of the Academy 5 Acton Sciences of Philadelphia. Vol. VII. 
Second Series. The Extinct Mammalian Fauna of Dakotah and Nebraska, 
including an account of some Allied Forms from other Localities, together 
with a — of the Mammalian Remains of North America. Llustrated 
with 30 Plates, By Joseph Leidy, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Anatomy in 


the University of Pennsylvania, &c, &c. Preceded by an Introduction on | 
the Geology of the Tertiary Formations of Dakotuh and Nebraska, accom- 
panied with a Map. By F, V. Hayden, M.D., Professor of i 


and 
iphia 


Geology in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c. P. 


Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 
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seek to digest for the benefit of his readers or audience, or from 
which he might seek to draw trustworthy inferences, make it 
intolerably dull and imperfectly intelligible to the general public. 
Each bone is minutely described; each fraction of the skull, 
every tooth particularly, is measured in every direction with the 
most scrupulous care, and the results are collected into well- 
arranged tables; but the consequence is that we have a book 
for reference rather than for reading—a book that must find a 
place in the library of every college or national museum, and that 
will be n to every writer who has to deal with the fossils 
of America, but that can find no favour with even an ordinary 
student. The volume is a quarto, with type in proportion, 
and with thirty admirable plates, representing minutely some 
hundreds of skulls, teeth, cephalic bones, the description and 
measurements of which will be found in the body of the work. 
The species of the Dakotah and Nebraska tertiaries do not seem 
to have been very numerous, and few of them were large; the 
greater number belonging to the genera of which the dog, swine, 
and cow are modern representatives, or to a ruminant type sharing 
the characters of the two last. 
The first volume of the Transactions of the Academy of 
* Sciences of Chicago* is also before us. The greater portion of the 
second is devoted to a memoir of one of the principal 
founders of the Academy, Mr. Robert Kennicott, who, we regret 
to learn, died in 1866 at the early age of thirty. Appended to 
this memoir are the journals kept by him during a long tour 
through the Hudson’s Bay territory, and also when engaged on 
the — of the Overland Telegraph, during which last he 
died. The Transactions include an interesting paper on the Anti- 
pany Tad Man in North America, containing some speculations on 
Mound-builders, and a.good deal of information respecting 
implements of various kinds and ages found in the mounds and in 
other quarters, engravings of which are given. Papers on 
American fossils are illustrated by plates displaying the forms ofa 
gut variety of shells, &c.; and a descriptive list of American 
irds is annexed to a series of coloured plates of a very interesting 
onthe Life of hur Tappan t, apart from the phraseo! 

e Life of Art m the ology of the 
peculiar religious school to which both the writer and the aubject 
of the memoir belonged, and which is distasteful to all who do 
not belong to it, is a work by no means devoid of interest. Mz. 
Tappan was a “merchant” or “storekeeper,” of high repute and 
considerable success, though he ended his life, through unfor- 
tunate speculations, in com see ; and his commercial 
practice, more akin to old-fashioned English notions of honesty 
and truth than to the received morality whether of Wall Street 
or our Stock Exchange, brought him often into collision with the 
ideas of his contemporaries, and gave rise to some not unamusing 
incidents. He was also a vehement and unsparing Abolitionist, 
fanatical in his devotion to the cause, in which, like too many of 
his associates, he lost sight of all obligations that conflicted with 
the one object of their efforts, and willing to spend money, time, 
and reputation, without stint, in that which he believed to be 
the most sacred of all sacred works. Wherever Abolitionism 
languished for want of means, Mr. Tappan’s subscription was sent ; 
wherever Abolitionists were in danger or trouble, in perplexity or 
doubt, Mr. Tappan’s influence, support, and counsel were at their 
service. It is impossible not to respect such a man; it is equally 
impossible not to wonder at the passion which could blind him to 
the injustice done to the South by those who accepted all the bene- 
fits of the Union, and at last fought to retain them at her expense, 
while they repudiated the obligations which she had made the 
condition of entering it. But, from the first page to the last, 
there is not a word that indicates the slightest consciousness, 
either on Mr. Tappan’s part or that of his biographer, that it 
is dishonest to grasp the benefits of a contract with one hand 
and repudiate its burdens with the other. And this is the less 
creditable to them because they were associated with men who 
did see this, and who accordingly refused to claim the privileges 
of citizenship for themselves, and sought to shake off the bond of 
union from their State, rather than pay what they knew to be the 
contract price of union and citizenship—acquiescence in and sup- 
port to slavery. 

The Seers of the Agestis one of those works—their name is 
Legion—by which the partisans of what is now called Spiritualism 
eavour to affiliate their system to the really spiritual teachings 

of ancient prophets and sages. Thus, whatever evidence of a belief 
in spiritual life, and in the existence and ministration in this world 
of invisible beings, Mr. Peebles can find in the writings of Indian 
sages or of G Pe ae of Hebrew prophets, of Christian 
apostles, saints, and divines, he claims as so much testimony to the 
truth of the system of which Home and Harris are missiona- 
ties, and Judge Edmonds and Miss Hardinge disciples. The 
consequence is that the first half of his work, which deals with 
ancient Greek, Hebrew, and Christian Spiritualism, has no other 
relation than that of title with the second part, which treats of 


modern Spirit-rapping. 
In 1865 an American Co y undertook to establish tele- 
by a route as strange, cir- 


graphie communication with 


cuitous, and perilous as could well been found in any part of 
* Transactions of the Chi Acade Sciences. Vol.1. Chicago: 
published by the Academy. don : Teubner & Co. . 


+ Life of Arthur Tappan. With Preface. By the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B. London: Sampson Low, Son, & inane 1870, 
Seers of the Ages; embracing Spiritualism Past and Pre Doctrines 
2 Morel Tendencies Def M. Peebles’ Boston : 
White & Co., “Banner of Light ” London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


the world. Only the often successful, but almost as often extra. 
vagant, daring of American engineers could have conceived 
idea of carrying a telegraph line from San Francisco to St. Peter. 
burg, along the thinly-peopled coasts of the Pacific States ang 
through British Columbia, over the frozen wastes of Aj; 
across Behring’s Straits, and through the vast and trackless desert, 
of Siberia. And only the audacity of American speculation could 
have supposed it possible to raise capital for an enterprise which 
must collapse for ever from the moment that the difficulties of 
oceanic telegraphy should be overcome; which, even if thogg 
difficulties should prove permanently insuperable, must be gg 
costly as to render profit almost hopeless; which must depend og 
the forbearance of wild and wandering tribes, and be exposed ty 
all the perils of an Arctic climate; and which, finally, Tylag at 
the mercy of the two great rival Powers of the East, must ineyj. 
tably be interrupted whenever England and Russia should he 
involved in war. Nevertheless, the a was actually made- 
an exploring expedition was sent through the British and Russia, 
territories on the West coast of America, and another started yg 
Petropaulovski to discover and mark out a line through Siberia to 
St. Petersburg. Of the latter party Mr. George Kennan, the 
author of Tent Life in Siberia, was a member; and, like mogt 
Americans engaged in similar services in countries not familiar to 
ordinary travellers, he availed himseif of the opportunity to com 

ose a book* on the experiences of the journey. About the 
immediate business of the expedition Mr. Kennan has not much 
to say, and judiciously apprehends that his readers will care littl 
to hear. But the duty on which he was employed brought him 
into contact with most of the Siberian tribes, and fami 
liarized him with their life and usages, as well as with 
the peculiar features of the country; and with the quick 
apprehension and observant temper of his countrymen, he 
contrived to see a good deal that was interesting, and has recorded 
a good deal of curious information respecting a race seldom 
visited by Western travellers, anda land which has few attractions 
even for the boldest adventurers. A writer of more reflective tem 
and better read in modern ethnical and archeological speculation, 
might have collected more particulars of scientific value, and 
rendered them more interesting by bringing out their connexion 
with the facts and theories of others; but Mr. Kennan has the 
advantage of being free from all speculative bias, and his ob 
servations, if the | Be complete, are on that account the more 
trustworthy. The party = two years in Siberia, and traversed 
some five thousand miles before they were recalled by tidings of 
the success of the Atlantic Cable, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the rival enterprise; and four hundred octavo pages are 
no extravagant allowance for the record of so long @ visit to a 
region so unfamiliar and unhackneyed. 

Dr. Short’s treatise on the Order of Words in Attic Greek 
Prose + is a much more elaborate and important work than might 
be supposed from its modest title; it is an essay, in fact, on the 
structure of Attic prose, on the weight, use, and arrangement of 
the different parts of speech, and on the elegances of Attic 
diction. Unfortunately, the appearance of the volume is greatly 
against it; its shape, its poor and mean-looking type, its double 
columns, concealing its proper character. If printed in the same 
style with English translations of Buttmann’s Lezilogus or 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, it would have attracted much 
more notice, and might have commanded a degree of attention 
which, in its actual form, it is likely to miss. 

Old Songs and New t is the title of one of the best volumes of 
American poetry that have lately appeared. The authoress has 
not the fire of Whittier, the scholarship of Bryant, or the 
originality and power of Lowell, and most of her poems appear 
to have a certain imitative character, as if the subject and mode 
of treatment had been suggested by her admiration of some well- 
known models. Nevertheless her thoughts and expression are her 
own; and though perhaps we should never have seen her 
on classical themes if she had not made acquaintance with Mr 
Lowell’s Rhecus and Lord Lytton’s Tales of Miletus, we cannot 
fairly rank her best “Greek stories” much below their proto- 
types. Her domestic per are marked by a grave and truly 
feminine tenderness, and are likely to be read with pleasure by 
hundreds who, if they would own it, are more capable of 
appreciating their simple beauties than the splendour and oy = | 
of the masterpieces of English poetry. She is a Southern x2 
and her name is one of the noblest in the South; but it is only 
in two or three short and mournful pieces that her patriotic 
regrets betray the daughter of a fallen and despairing people. 
The rest of her poems might as naturally have been written in 
England as in America, onk have no tinge of political feeling. 


* Tent Life in Siberia, and Adventures among the Koraks and other Tribes 
in Kamtchatha and Northern Asia. By George Kennan. With a Map. 
New York: Putnam & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1870. 

+ The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose. An Essay. y Charles 
Short, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, “Y. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1870. 

¢ Old Songs and New. By Margaret J. Preston. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1870. 
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Be beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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